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SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Business signals the go ahead. All 
signs are favorable for a successful 
business year- but, 
Beware of the red danger signal in 
mounting costs, of of waste 
and of reckless speed 
At Sonoco, we continue the same de- 


liberate efforts to improve our products 


and hold down manufacturing costs, 

that have characterized our service for 

many years. We share with the textile 
industry a very definite responsibility 
for greater efficiency in all operations 


wherever our products are used. 


SONOCO 


Propucts CoMPANY 


HARTSVILLE 
DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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LATEST NEWS FLASH! 
TRYON IMMUNIZED COTTON 


is the toughest and most practical resist yarn available for: - a 


COTTON SUITING FABRICS AND DRESS GOODS 


1. Cotton fabrics for export, which contain synthetic varns, are subject to a higher duty than are 
all cotton fabrics. 3 


2. Cotton fabrics decorated with synthetic yarns are subject to a higher wage scale in the cutting up 
plants than are all cotton fabrics. i 


3: Many manufacturing difficulties are eliminated by using IMMUNIZED COTTON yarns for decora- 


tive stripes, rather than synthetic yarns, particularly in cotton mills unaccustomed to running 
synthetic products. 


SHIRTINGS AND HANDKERCHIEF FABRICS 


1. IMMUNIZED COTTON (natural or colored), woven as a decorative yarn in grey goods, which are | 
subsequently piece dyed as orders for various colors are received, lends itself to production of a 
large range of color combinations. Since its behavior toward dyestuffs is different from that of n4 
cotton, wool, silk, etc., multicolored effects can be obtained by simply cross dyeing the grey fab- a 
ric in desired colors. | 

2. Fabrics containing IMMUNIZED COTTON can be ironed with a very hot iron without danger of : ’ 


melting the Immunized and causing the fabricto assume a “shine.” (Acetate will melt when 
pressed with a hot iron.) 


IMMUNIZED COTTON is available in Natural, Solid Dyed, Twists, Block Dyed, or Cycle Dyed. 

The process of Immunization is patented. In brief, it consists of dyeing skein cotton (any count)— 
mercerized or unmercerized—next, immunizing the dyed or undyed skeins, i.e. making them resistant 
against certain classes of dyestuffs; followed by coning. or preparation of any type package to meet 
the individual manufacturer’s requirements. | 


Write for color card, prices and further information. 


Technical information relating to boil-off, dyeing operations such as temperature, time and the proper 
selection of dyestuffs will be furnished on request. 


ITRYON PROCESSING COMPANY 
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® U.S. Textile Ma- 
chine 
Jumbo. Double Deck 
Twisters are equipped 
with New Departure 
Self-Oiling Pulley 
Bearings for slight 
additional charge. 
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@ Inside this Tension Pulley Bearing a continuous 
shower of tiny drops of oil keeps balls and races auto- 
matically lubricated just the right amount—for this 
‘new departure” by New Departure contains its own 
oil-circulating system, a permanent, built-in feature 
enabling it to run for a year or more without attention. 


Thus, infrequent re-oiling is the only service needed. 
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Inside It's Always 


And, like the many other New Departure ball 


bearings especially developed for textile machines, this 
bearing not only brings the advantages of eaSy main- 
tenance and smooth, friction-free operation, but its 
freedom from wear assures that these highly desirable 
qualities are permanently retained. New Departure, 


a division of General Motors, Bristol, Connecticut. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


PIONEER OF THE SELF-SEALED BEARING 
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DISCHARG 
DYEST 
FOR WASHABLE 
FABRICS AND 
PRINT GROUNDS 


BENZOFORMS 


are a complete color range of dyestuffs for ofter- 


treatment with formaldehyde. They are dischargeable 
and have better tnan average fastness to washing. 
Benzoforms are suitable for the dyeing of rayon and 
cotton in all stages of manufacture and in all types 
of machines. The method of application is simple and 


inexpensive. For quality and economy use BENZOFORMS. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


FOUR THIRTY-FIVE HUDSON STREET- NEW YORK CITY 


BOSION PROVIDENCE. PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO + CHARLOTTE SAN FEANCISCO 
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has never been a period that more cer- 


7 INCE the founding of this country, there 


tainly demanded clear thinking on the 


part of the American people. To the 
proposition that we must spend whatever is 
necessary to the certain preservation of our 
National security, there is hardly a dissident 


voice. Such unity is wholly desirable, but in it: 


lies our greatest danger. It can be productive of 
a hysteria that may be ruinous. 

It will profit us little to preserve our -tradi- 
tional ideals from a foreign foe, if, in doing so, 
we lose them on account of internal forces that 
our Defense efforts set in motion. We can lose 
them in two ways—by voluntarily making the 
Government so powerful that we submerge 
them or by making our economic system so 
weak that subversive influences are able to take 
it over. | 

We are unanimously agreed that we must 
have an adequate National Defense and that we 
must pay for it whatever is necessary, either in 
money or in lost liberties and privileges. 

The great duty of the American people is to 
think clearly enough to see that we do not pay 
more than is necessary, either in money or in 
lost privileges. 

Few Americans are competent to say how 
many guns or how many airplanes or how 
many battleships or how many men we need for 
an adequate Defense. Those are questions that 
must be determined by specialists and the 
American people will’ have to pay whatever 
those specialists determine must be paid in 
money for that purpose. 


American business and the American people 
cannot complain about the mere size of their 
tax bill for this purpose. They can complain 
and should complain about any fantastic 
schemes for regimentation in the guise of tax- 
ation, and they can and should keep their feet 
flatly enough upon the ground to refuse to be 
stampeded into giving up any of their liberties 
that it is not imperatively necessary to give up 
for the common good. 


uest 


We are beginning these Defense prepara- 


tions with a staggering National debt and with 


a budget wholly unbalanced. We inevitably 
face several years of mounting deficits and 


mounting taxes. We face years of artificial, 


unhealthy prosperity. The minute we lose sight 


of the fact that a day of reckoning is coming, 


we have lost our last hold upon our capitalistic 
system. We can face dark, costly years with 
fortitude and confidence if we know our feet 
are flat on the ground and that our whole econ- 
omy has not been disarranged by centralizing 
permanent power in Washington under the 
guise of emergency. 

Congress at the next session is going to be 
asked to enact a camouflaged version of a proc- 
essing tax, to shift the farmers’ burden onto the 
shoulders of the cotton mills. That tax, plus the 
ordinary taxes that those mills will be called 
upon to bear, will mean that a great many mills 
will have no resources left to survive the inevi- 
table depression that will follow the tremen- 
dous Defense spending. 

We cannot be called upon, in the name of 
National unity, to accept any such unequal dis- 
tribution of the load upon the Treasury. We 
cannot be called upon to accept the creation of 
additional civil bureaus. We cannot be called 
upon to relax our efforts to curb the bureauc- 
racy already imposed upon us. We cannot be 
called upon to forego a fair profit, but on the 
contrary have a duty to retain a profit adequate 
to help us keep our economic system sound. 
We cannot be called upon to do anything but 
drive straight to the Defense goal, without per- 
mitting Government theorists to lead us up 
rabbit trails on the plea that they lead to Na- 
tional Defense. | 

If, after the Defense spending has ended, we 
have not maintained an economic system 
strong enough to pay for it, our children will 
know no such heritage as we have enjoyed. 


Scott Russell 
Executive Vice-President 


Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. 
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WASTE FACTOR HAS BEEN RE- 
DUCED and working condi- 
tions greatly benefited in 
scores. of progressive cotton 
mills in the textile areas by 
use of Texaco Texspray System. 


Shey Prefer 
TEXACO 


* MORE .SCHEDULED AIRLINE 
MILEAGE WITHIN THE JU. S. 
AND TO OTHER COUNTRIES IS 
FLOWN WITH TEXACO THAN 
WITH ANY OTHER BRAND. 


* MORE BUSES, MORE BUS 
LINES AND MORE BUS-MILES 
ARE LUBRICATED WITH TEXACO 
THAN WITH ANY OTHER BRAND. 


| than 75% reduction in dust and fly in the card room, 


WE MORE STATIONARY. DIESEL 
HORSEPOWER IN THE U.S. JIS healthier working conditions and increased efficiency for every 
LUBRICATED WITH TEXACO | worker. These are the assured results of installing the right kind of ' 


Se fibre conditioning ... Texaco Texspray System. 


viese _HoRserower Applied within the beater chamber o pickers, Texaco 
ON STREAMLINED TRAINS IN PP ' f the pickers, Texac . 


THE U.S. 1S LUBRICATED WITH Sake Texspray conditioned fibres draft more easily and uniformly, pro- 
TEXACO THAN WITH ALL OTHER ducing a smoother yarn. 


’ 
on The Texaco Texspray System is available only to mills located ' 
in recognized textile areas of the U.S. A. 


LUBRICATED WITH TEXACO The outstanding performance that has made Texaco preferred 
HAN WITH ANY OTHER BRAND. 
' in this field has also made it preferred in the fields listed in 


WK more tourists use Texaco the panel. 


FIRE-CHIEF GASOLINE THAN 
ANY OTHER BRAND. These buyers are enjoying many benefits. You, too, will find 


important advantages when you use Texaco Lubricants and Fuels. 

A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will gladly cooperate in making 

Savings in your plant. Phone the nearest of more than 2,300 
Texaco distributing plants in the 48 States, or write: . ’ | 
| The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. +5 


TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU TO ENJOY 
“FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEX- 


SPRAY COMPOUND,” 32-page descrip- ® Y FRED ALLEN ina full-hour pro- METROPOLITAN OPERA | 


gram every Wednesday night. every Saturday afternoon 
tive booklet is yours for the asking. C.B.S., 9:00 E.S.7., 8:00°C.S.T., NBC. See local newspaper 
Gg 10:00 M.S.T:. 9:00 P.S.T. for time and station. 
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Year End Textile Review 


By Scheuer & Company 


AR is an abnormality, and its effects upon the 

economic processes are unpredictable. As a result, 

we find ourselves operating on a chartless course, 
in a treacherous sea, and with our ports of haven uncer- 
tain. The nation is obligated to a policy of helping Eng- 
land, her allies, and China to the utmost of our abilities 
short of war. Who can tell what this may yet involve— 
the form, the time, and the degree of aid which may be 
found necessary? There are hundreds of questions, the 
answers to which cannot now be given nor foreseen but, 
when answered, will radically affect the character of our 
industrial organizations, our economics, and our fortunes. 
In this kind of a world we, as individuals, are but weak 
reeds, and our personal affairs diminish into insignificance 
in relation to these larger considerations. 

A state of national emergency, calling for military 
preparation on a grand scale, may serve to prevent our 
being drawn into this war but, if it does not, at least it 
should allow for the protecting of our institutiong with 
some degree of confidence. Whatever fine phrases @i.con- 
fusing generalities may be used to calm our people, the 
dangers inherent in the situation are greater than*this 
country has ever faced. The fact is, if we mean what we 
say, the nation should operate on a 24-hour basis, much 
as if our active participation in this war was an early and 
inevitable prospect. Had France and England pursued 
such a course, their present position would now be differ- 
ent. The conduct of the English is truly inspiring, but 
not until the ghastly menace which had threatened them 
for years actually attacked, did they attain to a unifica- 


tion of effort. Then the quibbling stopped——old concepts . 


of private interest as opposed to public vanished. 

Freedom is our sole necessity, and if we preserve that, 
we preserve all the opportunities for the abundant life 
which Democracy, carried to its proper fulfillment, amply 
affords. This is not a time for passive citizenship—sacri- 
fice for. and dedication to the larger needs of the nation 
is everybody’s job—one which cannot be accomplished in 
a 40-hour week! 


Textile Record Problems and Prospects 


In our consideration of textile conditions and prospects 
which follows. we assume that all our readers will give 
due weight to the qualifying tinge which war gives to all 
economic discussion. During 1940, the textile industry 
has navigated safely and successfully but, until peace 1s 
accomplished, its performance only can be regarded as 


being “on account.” The duration of the war is the unit 
of accounting on which the record of the industry will 
ultimately be judged, and.all interim profits and losses, to 
our mind, will reflect only tentative results. 

Insofar as the present program requires, Government 
purchases of cotton textiles have passed the peak, and 
unless unplanned for emergencies occur, this demand will 
be sharply reduced next year. The supplying of these 
requirements has been both profitable and helpful to the 
industry. It has permitted a higher rate of operation 
than our facilities have ever before enjoyed, and has af- 
forded the opportunity to demonstrate the high efficiency 
and capacity of the new textile industry. Next year it is 
likely that we shall function under conditions of substan- 
tial but less intensive or concentrated demand. 

The productive facilities which we possess exceed the 
normal requirements of our domestic consuming markets. 
This is characteristic of all mature industries, and soon 
becomes the structure within which younger contempora- 
ries find it necessary to operate. It is not an unmixed evil, 
nor does it suggest that profitable participation is not 
possible. To this accomplishment, however, a wise inven- 
tory policy is essential, A “normal stock” system designed 
to minimize the effects of both declining and advancing 
prices has been successfully adopted, among others, by 
American Smelting & Refining Co., National Lead’ Co., 
and American Can Co. It is regarded as part of the oper- 
ating plant, and is valued on thé same basis. These con- 
cerns have demonstrated to their customers that liberal 
inventories are necessary to efficient and low-cost produc- 
tion. Users.of their products, and they themselves, have 
overcome the obsession that the existence of stock is in 
itself an indication of fundamental weakness. Statistics 
of production and stocks are published, and therefore all 
mystery and guesswork is eliminated. These producers 
depend upon the stabilizing value of an informed buying 
market; they find this an equally favorable influence in 
moderating excess operations in their own ranks. The 
automobile industry, whose potential annual capacity also 
exceeds normal demand, has operated successfully by the 
wise control of production both as to time and quantity, 
Each industry calls for individual treatment of this im- 
portant aspect of its operations: but essential to all is that 
their merchandising policies breed confidence. We, in tex- 
tiles, have made some progress in this field, but have yet 
to attain the advances made elsewhere. As a stabilizing 
influence in textile operations, we regard nothing else as 
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important as the publication of complete grey production 
statistics, 


Fabric Trends 


Our industry caters to the fabric needs of 130,000,000 
people and whatever the form that demand may take, its 
function is to supply what is wanted. To hold its share 
of consumers’ buying power at maximum, calls for con- 
stant creative effort. Fabric requirements have never been 
the same from one year to another but, recently, the na- 
ture of that change has been most rapid and radical. 
While this presents difficulties, it also affords encouraging 
possibilities. With this in mind, there follows a discussion 
of some of the fabric developments of the year, more 


especially those which are likely to carry over and domi- , 


nate in 1941. 

Staple fibre, both viscose and acetate, which consumers 
know as spun rayon, has been manipulated to produce 
entirely new fabrics. While many of these replace silks, 
woolens, cottons, linens, and continuous rayon yarn con- 
structions, they also have created a substantial new de- 
mand. These fibres have been used in infinite and in- 
geinous ways, blended and separately, and while twist and 


weave have been manipulated to good advantage, in the 


main, the character of the fibre has been depended upon 
for effect. Wool has been introduced in many of them. 
These rayon fibres have also been blended with cotton, 
and the qualities of both have been enhanced thereby. 
Large yardages have been consumed of fabrics containing 
continuous rayon warps and spun rayon fillings. Men’s 
wear usage has furnished an ever-broadening outlet for 
the high merit fabrics containing blended yarns of wool 
and rayon staple fibre which are produced on economi- 
cally operated cotton type machinery. The sports apparel 
trend has stimulated this growth, as have the advanced 
prices of raw material, not to mention the high cost of 
manufacture on the woolen system of spinning and weav- 
ing. 

As a result of these developments, what the American 
consumer has been offered in style, price and quality has 
reached new highs this year.and, in this, more records 
are certain to be established next year. What we have 


described in these commonplace terms represents nothing - 


short of a fabric revolution resulting in new standards 
which are superseding the entrenched articles of fabric 


‘demand. Many new chemically produced yarns and fibres 


have been launched throughout the year; more are in the 
laboratory stages of development. Sooner or later these 
will find broad uses in the weaving industries, but they 
are not immediately available and therefore need only be 
considered as suggestive of further possibilities. 

The consumption or plain color fabrics in. all classes of 
textiles has shown gradual but uninterrupted growth, and 
indications point to further expansion in this direction. 
This, in turn, creates a constant challenge to fabric print- 
ers to present original, diversified and appealing finishes 
and designs, an accomplishment which demands consid- 
erations of all new fabrics and fibre developments, espe- 
cially those involving spun rayon. Finishers have made 
tremendous progress in improving the intrinsic and eye 
value of their products; new treatments have been mar- 
keted which afford greater resiliency, washability, crease 
resistance and permanency, as well as the elimination of 
shrinkage. In 1941 these developmdents will come into 
their own and are likely to find ever larger employment. 
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Rayon Fabrics Yarns and Fibres 


Standardization of constructions made of continuous 
rayon yarn has created, for this section of the weaving 
industry, some serious problems not the least of which is 
over-production and accompanying unsatisfactory prices. 
This condition in the grey market has been reflected with 
great accuracy in finished good levels. This production, 
requiring modern machinery and large capital investment, 
is being performed in many instances for inadequate com- 
pensation. While diversification has and can lighten the 
pressure, it is far from the whole story. Unless such 
diversification involves uniqueness of yarn or yarn treat- 
ment, loom development or devices of the type which 
make duplication difficult, in effect it merely spells trans- 
ference from existing standard constructions to new ones. 
In short, simple changes in weaves of satin, ply yarn fab- 
rics, taffetas, etc., do not overcome this hurdle. To state 
the problem is to emphasize its difficulties. : 

For a time, the relentless competitive process is likely 
to supply a partial corrective, but in the end enduring 
advances will depend upon development of new machin- 
ery, process, yarn and fibre, or the-more ingenious manip- 
ulation of that which is now available. That some weavers 
have reported satisfactory profits does not invalidate the 
basic facts outlined. There are many elements which ex- 
plain these results. Space allows mention of but a few— 
rayon yarn trading, inclusion of other types of production, 
suich as specialty cottons, spun rayons, hosiery manufac- 
ture, draperies, better financing, etc. 

Rayon yarn and staple fibre production has been ab- 
sorbed as quickly as it has become available throughout 
the year. While we look for a continuation of large de- 


mand for these products, we expect some reduction in its 


intensity. During 1940, the weaving trade carried yarn 
inventories which, in former years, were held by rayon 
spinners; then inventories ranged from one to. three 
months’ production. It is most desirable that these yarn 
reserves once again be accumulated by producers in whose 
hands their control properly belongs. There can be little 
question but that greater stability, better trade service, 
and a more equitable spread of supply can be attained if 
yarn sales are restricted to actual weaving requirements. 
The benefits derived from such a policy penetrate deeply 
into finished goods distributing markets. Moderate reduc- 
tions in fibre prices, more especially acetate types, are not 
unlikely; however, we do not anticipate price changes of 
any important dimensions in either the rayon yarn or fibre 
lists. 
Cotton Fabrics 


The consumption of staple cotton print cloth fabrics, 
which ‘has been extremely large, is likely to decline some- 
what next year. Encroachments are constantly being 
made upon the domain of these fabrics, occasioned in 
large measure, by the competitive. influences heretofore 
cited. This process has been obscured in 1940 by reason 
of the unusual demand stimulated by the armament pro- 
gram as well as by the relatively attractive finished prices 
at which these constructions have been available. More- 
over, trade habit has played an important part in these 
large sales, as print cloths afford an ideal medium for grey 
goods trading and have always been the most readily mar- 
ketable textiles. The surest way for producers and proc- 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Erecting, 


verhauling 


and Fixing Looms 


By Frank D. Herring 


Following ts the thirteenth chapter of a series of ar- 
ticles on loom fixing and loom maintenance by a practi- 
cal mill man. Accompanied by illustrations of all portions 
of the loom, this series goes into minute detail explaining 
the various motions and their settings, timings, repairs, 
etc, 


Filling Breakage While Loom is Running 


Filling breakage and the imperfections in the cloth 
caused by it is one of the major problems of all weave 
room. men. A very large portion of the seconds in the 
cloth from the automatic bobbin changing loom come from 
this source, and it has been, and still is, largely accepted 
as an unavoidable evil, but this trouble can be eliminated. 
However, there is no absolutely fixed rule that can be 
followed in eliminating this trouble on all types of filling 
yarn, because there are so many governing factors in- 
volved, therefore each case will have to be studied sepa- 
rately and the characteristics of the yarn known, and then 
apply the remedies necessary to combat the action thereof. 

The following things cause the filling yarn to act differ- 
ently while the loom is running: the number or size of the 
filling yarn, twist in the filling yarn, regular or reverse 
wind on the bobbin, length of the taper, or build on the 
bobbin, the degree of conditioning of the yarn on the 
bobbin, the amount of power on the picker, and improper 


Figure 1X 


boxing of the shuttle. The things just mentioned will 
apply to average conditions on cotton yarn; later herein 
will be covered some unusual conditions which will be of 
interest to some weavers making special fabrics. 

The one thing that causes moré filling breakage than all 
others put together is the filling yarn shelling, or piling 
off, whenever the shuttle stops in the shuttle box, and 
thereby becoming entangled and catching on some part of 
the shuttle eye, or choking up the eye, or becoming un- 
threaded, or partly unthreaded and breaking on the next 
outgoing of the shuttle. The shuttle travels at a very high 
rate of speed across the lay while the filling yarn is being 
laid in place in the cloth. The filling is unwound from the 
bobbin very rapidly, therefore when the shuttle is ab- 
ruptly or suddenly stopped against the picker, the yarn 
will .naturally..continue. momentarily to. unwind,,.or. shell 


off, and pile up in the shuttle eye, as shown in Figure 
1-X, unless some steps are taken to prevent it. 

There are several ways to help prevent or reduce this 
shelling off of the filling, as follows: a long gradual build, 
or taper, of the yarn on the bobbin, reduce the twist in 
the filling yarn when possible, condition. the filling thor- 
oughly, run the loom with a minimum amount of power 
on the pick, and box the shuttle properly so that it will 
come to a gradual, or less sudden, stop in the shuttle box. 
But after all these precautionary measures have been ta- 
ken the filling will shell off and be broken occasionally. 
Then the only recourse is to work on the shuttle in order 
to stop it entirely. This can be accomplished by the proper 
placing of the hair bristles and other means of friction 
applied to the strand of filling yarn. However, this is a 
very delicate and painstaking job, and requires the skillful 
work of a capable workman. 


Figure 2X 


First, the size, or amount of hair, used in each bristle 
should depend on the size or number of the filling yarn. 
A coarse heavy filling will shell off worse due to its weight 
and natural momentum, hence a heavier friction. will be 
necessary to control it. Shown in Figure 1-X is the shell- 
ing off action of the filling yarn whenever the shuttle is 
brought to a. stop in the shuttle box against the picker 
whenever it is not controlled by some means. 

Shown in Figure 2-X is the action of the filling yarn 
while the shuttle is traveling across the lay, or while the 
shuttle is in motion. While the shuttle is traveling the 
filling will come off of the bobbin in a series of small bal- 
loons and will have tendency to adhere to the bobbin. 

Figure 3-X shows the action of the filling yarn when 
controlled by the placing of hair frictions. The friction 
arrangement shown in Figure 3-X will control and elimi- 
nate filling breakage on the heavier numbers, say from 
No. 1 up to No. 10, but it will not stop the breakage 
entirely on the finer numbers, because the finer yarn will 


sometimes become looped on the bristle and be broken, 


but this can be eliminated by the use of an additional 
friction. 

As mentioned in the beginning, the actions and charac- 
teristics of each individual filling yarn must be studied 
and known, and when this is done by a patient, capable 
man, filling breakage can be almost entirely eliminated. 
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The friction arrangement shown in Figure 3-X will con- 
trol the filling breakage while the loom is running on the 
heavy numbers, and also on all plied or twisted filling 
regardless of the number of the yarn, because the twisted 
filling will not have the tendency to kink and loop on the 
hair frictions. Of course, where the filling has the reverse 
wind on the bobbin it will be necessary to place the fric- 
tions in the back wall of the shuttle instead of the front 
wall as shown. 

The friction arrangement shown will control the shell- 


ing off of the filling, and when this is done much progress 


has been made toward stopping filling breakage, but on 
the finer numbers where additional problems arise in the 
form of kinking and looping, this can be controlled by the 
use of a strip of rabbit hide, with the hair on it, of course, 
about one-half inch wide, glued to the inner wall of the 
shuttle opposite the hair frictions shown. The rabbit hair 
friction can be bought from most any of the mill supply 
houses. .This hair is very fine texture and will not put 
undue friction on the filling yarn, but it will control the 
looping and breaking. 

The holes for the Nos. 1 and 2 frictions, shown in Fig- 
ure 3-X, should be drilled one-quarter of an inch from 


the top of the shuttle wall. The hole for No. 3 should be 


3/16 of an inch from the top. Holes for two and three 
should be drilled at an angle pointing slightly downward 
so as to allow the bristles to just lightly contact the top 
of the empty bobbin. An empty bobbin should always be 
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Figure 3X 


placed in the shuttle before drilling the holes. This will 
afford a target to aim at with the point of the drill, and 
more accurate work will result. The No. 1 bristle should 
point at a slightly lower angle than the 2 and 3, because 
the end of this bristle should point at about one-eighth of 
an inch below the top of the bobbin. This is very im- 
portant. The Nos. 1 and 2 bristles should be cut about 
the same length, allowing just enough space between the 
end of bristle and the inner shuttle wall, indicated by X 
mark in Figure 3-X, to allow the passage of the strand of 
filling when the eye is threaded after the transfer. 

Bristle No. 3 should be cut so as to extend about half- 
way across the empty bobbin, as shown in Figure 3-X; all 
three are necessary for best results, but the No. 3 is rather 
difficult to put in just right. You will readily see that this 
bristle will be pressed and held down against the inner 
side wall of the shuttle whenever a full bobbin is put into 
the shuttle, therefore it is necessary to cut a small groove, 
or furrow, in the inner side wall to act as a recess for this 
bristle to avoid undue friction against the yarn on the 
bobbin. This groove can be cut with a sharp pocket knife, 
or a suitable tool can very easily be made from a small 
round file that will do the job quickly and accurately. 
This groove should always be cut after the hole for the 
bristle has been drilled, but before the bristle is put in 
place. A small pair of scissors should always be used to 
trim the ends of the hair bristles, as it is next to impossi- 
ble to do a F00d job with a pocket knife. 
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The portion of the hair bristle which rests in the side 
wall of shuttle should always be thoroughly saturated with 


a good glue before putting them in the shuttle. When . 


wooden pegs are used to secure the bristles in place, the 
pegs should be driven in on the top side of the bristle, as 
this will have a tendency to press the bristle slightly 
downward. 

In extremely difficult cases it is sometimes necessary to 
use four bristles instead of three as shown. Whenever 
found necessary to use this fourth friction, it should be 
placed directly. opposite the No. 2 in Figure 3-X, but drill 
the hole, lower in the opposite wall of shuttle to allow this 
friction to touch lightly on the bottom surface of the bob- 
bin instead of the top, but have it pointing the same angle 
as the No. 2. 

The No. 1 bristle near the shuttle eye performs a triple 
duty—it helps to prevent the shelling off of the filling, it 
helps to prevent the unthreading of the shuttle eve while 
the shuttle is traveling, and it acts as an aide in the quick 
and accurate threading of the shuttle eye after the trans- 
fer is made. After the transfer is made and the shuttle 
starts moving out of the box the filling is naturally un- 
wound from the bobbin, and this strand of filling will be 
immediately pulled in between the side wall of the shuttle 
and the end of the No. 1 bristle, indicated by X mark, 
Figure 3-X, and the unwinding of the filling as the shuttle 
travels will naturally place this strand of filling under- 
neath the friction and thereby lock and hold it deeper and 
more securely in place in the shuttle eye. 

Most shuttle eyes are made purposely to force the fill- 
ing to make sharp, or abrupt, curves while traveling out 
through the eye. The purpose of this is to impart a slight 
tug, or pull, on the filling to help prevent the filling be- 
coming too slack and thereby kinking. This is very desir- 
able under ordinary conditions, but in some cases an eye 
with a larger opening, to avoid these curves, is necessary, 
as when using a soft twisted filling with low breaking 
strength, a slubby, or gouty filling such as used in shan- 
tung, etc., and also some upholstery and other fabrics. 
Whenever the filling is kept under control and delivered 
from the end of the bobbin into the shuttle eye rather 
taut, or on a straight line, as shown in Figure 3-X, the 
filling breakage while the loom is running will be so slight 
that it will not be recorded as a troublesome item. 


Every Day Loom Fixing 


Most human beings are prone to seek and follow the 
avenues of life consisting of the least resistance. There-- 


fore I am going to endeavor to give some rules herein 
for loom fixers to follow that will enable them to run 
their jobs with greater ease and more economy as well. 

Good loom fixing includes daily, and sometimes more 
frequent, inspection of the looms by the fixer himself. By 
regular close inspection the fixer will find numerous minor 
adjustments needed, which will, if done, prevent many 
expensive breakdowns, hours of work, and the use of 
many new items of supplies; also many yards of im- 
perfect cloth and loss of production. A loom fixer who 
tries to run a section .of looms and works only whenever 
he has looms out of fix flagged on his section is a liability 
to any company. 


There is one of two things wrong whenever a fixer 
never gets the flags down on his section or has time 
to inspect the looms while they are running. Viz—he 


a 


“use if, A well oiled loom will save the loom fixer many 
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is either overloaded, or he is not a loom fixer worth his 
pay. I have seen both of the above mentioned causes 
many times. A loom fixer who apparently is slow with 
his work but.does good, substantial, lasting work is much 
more valuable than one who works too hurriedly and 
thereby overlooks some of the essential parts of the work. 
Most human accomplishments are best performed after 
we have learned to adopt the happy medium between the 
two extremes; not too fast, not too slow. A fixer who 
works too slow is just plain lazy or not interested in his 
work, or both. A fixer who works too fast will overlook 
some of the essential parts of his work, because his mind 
and body are out of coordination; they don’t function 
together or in harmony, and therefore he is a frustrated 
workman, First, last and always, think. Learn to con- 
centrate your whole mind and thought on the job at 
hand. Study your work. Nothing just happens; there 
is a direct cause for everything. Strive to learn the cause 
and the remedy is usually easy. ‘Approach your work 
in loom fixing as a doctor approaches a sick patient. 
First diagnose the case and determine the cause of the 
trouble and then apply the remedy. There is no place 
in good loom fixing for guesswork. 

| have worked with all types of loom fixers; good, bad, 
and indifferent. I have learned something from all of 
them. Up to now I have dealt largely with the. erecting 
and setting up of the various parts and giving the loom 
builders correct names for each part. I will now en- 
deavor to deal with and give some of the most practical 
ways and methods of procedure in just plain everyday 
loom fixing. In other words, running a section of looms. 


of a good set of the necessary tools with which to work. 
A good loom fixer is a good oiler, and each loom fixer 
should have his own oil can and carry it with him and 


hours of hard, unnecessary work, and will save the com- 
pany many dollars spent for worn and broken parts. 


Looms Slamming Off 


The thing that causes a loom to slam off is the pro- 
tector rod daggers not being raised at the proper time, 
or not being raised a sufficient height to clear the frog 
pieces or steels while the loom is running, The various 
causes for this are too numerous to mention in detail, 
but I will try to give the procedure by which the actual 
cause may be determined most accurately and quickly. 
By following this procedure the fixer will very often find 
things needing adjustment that are not the direct cause 
of the loom slamming, but, if attended to, will save him 
work later on. 

First, remove the shuttle from the loom and check the 
frogs. Make sure that the frogs and the frog stops are 
in place and that the frog stops are tight. If the frog 


stop has come loose or been set too far back the frog will 


be allowed to move back too far, and will thereby pre- 
vent the protector rod dagger clearing the frog steel on 
time. Then check the back binder, the protector rod, 
and the protector rod. fingers. Make sure that they are 
all properly set up. Then place the shuttle back in the 
shuttle box, making sure that it is properly boxed. Then 
check the back box plates and the reed, and be sure that 


1] 


Today’s Production 
DEMANDS 


Yesterday’s methods fall short of today’s 
requirements—successful, economical oper- 
ation depends largely on over-all efficiency. 

Obsolete or inadequately equipped bobbin 
cleaning departments are not only inefficient, 
but harbor many small items of expense that 
are completely eliminated when the New, 
Improved Type K Bobbin Strippers are in- 
stalled. They clean twice as many bobbins as 
previous models—are equipped with safety 
devices to prevent damage to bobbin barrels 
or the finish, and give you direct control over 
filling waste. 


* 


The Automatic Bobbin 
Box Hoist at the left, 
when used with the 
conveyor elevator, com- 
pletely eliminates all 
manual handling except 
the actual feeding of 
the machines—thus pro- 
viding mills with a 
complete bobbin - clean- 
ing system, unequalled 
for over-all efficiency 
and economy. 


* 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Luther Pilling, Danielson, Conn. 
E. W. S. Jasper, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Geo. Thomas & Co., Ltd. 


(Continued on Page 36) 


Over-all Efficiency 


Verrell Machine €0..% 


N. E. & Canada 
Penn. & N. J 
Manchester, England 
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U.S. Will Purchase Low Grade Cottons To 
Bolster Market 


Atlanta, Ga.—Purchase of an unannounced quantity of 
low grade cotton, possibly 200,000 to 300,000 bales, ac- 
cording to reports circulating here, is to be made by the 
Surplus Marketing Administration over the near future. 
One of the results of this program is expected to be the 
strengthening of prices of grades of cotton which are not 
eligible for Commodity Credit Corp. loans. 


Eastman Cotton Mills Fined Under Wage Act 


Wavcross, Ga.—U. S. District Judge Wilham H. Bar- 
rett imposed fines totaling $1,500 and ordered probation 
for one year of the Eastman Cotton Mills of Eastman, 
Ga., and Guy M. Vann, vice-president and manager of 
the company, for alleged violation of the Wage and Hour 
Law. The company also was ordered to pay back wages 
totaling about $5,000 to employees. 

Both Vann and the corporation were convicted on their 
plea of nolo contendere to a 13-count criminal informa- 
tion filed by J. Saxton Daniel, United States district 
attorney. The information charged one count of falsif- 
cation of records; two counts of shipping into interstate 
commerce goods produced in violation of Fair ‘Labor 
Standards Act: one of failure to keep adequate records, 
and nine counts of failure to comply with the textile wage 
order establishing a minimum wage of 32'2 cents an hour. 

The corporation was fined $1,000 on the first count and 
sentence was suspendéd on the remaining 12 counts. The 
corporation was placed on probation for a year, one con- 
dition of the probation being to observe the law in the 
future. Another condition was payment'of all back wages 
at the rate of $1,000 a month, beginning in January, until 
the total of about $5,000 has been paid. : 

Vann was fined $500 on the first count and imposition 
of sentence on the remaining counts suspended. He also 
was placed on probation for a year not to violate the 
act further. Both fines were paid immediately. 


Spinning Mills Are Operating At 105.9 Per Cent. 


Washington, D. C.—-The Census Bureau reported that 
the cotton spinning industry operated during November 
at 105.9 per cent of capacity, on a 2-shift, 80-hour week 
basis, compared with 103.3 per cent during October this 
vear, and 101.4 per cent during November last year. 

Spinning spindles in place November 30 totaled 24,- 
498.466, of which 22,685,968 were active at some time 
during the month, compared with 24,571,456 and 22. 
456,588 for October this year, and 24,973,218 and 22,- 
784,776 for November last year. 

Active spindle hours for November totaled 8,614,028.- 
981 or an average of 352 hours per spindle in place, com- 
pared with 9,275,970,281 and 378 for October this year, 
and 8,803,076,810 and 353 for November last year. 

Spinning spindles in place November 30 included: In 
cotton-growing states, 18,085,084, of which 17,152,674 
were active, compared with 18,088,282 and 17,006,378 
for October this year, and 18,199,718 and 17,099,448 for 
November last year; and in New England states, 5,691,- 
806, of which 4,909,528 were active, compared with 
5,761,598 and 4,848,572, and 6,006,204 and 5,052,234. 
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Active spindle hours included: In cotton-growing states, 
6,866,045,529, or an average of 380 hours per spindle in 
place, compared with 7,233,437,429 and 400 for October 
this year, and 6,867,193,914 and 377 for November last 
year; and in New England States, 1,569,321,227 and 
276, compared with 1,846,953,682 and 321, and 1,756, 
840,876 and 293. 

Active spindle hours and the average per spindle in 
place for November, by states, follows: 

Alabama, 714,465,341 and 398: Connecticut, 135,099,- 
324 and 254; Georgia, 1,226,271,858 and 385; Maine, 
208,258,045 and 310; Massachusetts, 862,119,427 and 
272; Mississippi, 42,047,156 and 279; New Hampshire, 
95,994,385 and 337: New York, 92,870,920 and 281; 
North Carolina, 2,128,722,928 and 366: Rhode Island, 
255,733,286 and 271: South Carolina, 2,200,721,166 and 
400; Tennessée, 226,517,324 and 408; Texas 88,203,498 
and 363: Virginia, 198,019,109. and 310: all other states, 
140,985,214 and 206. : 


Select May 16-24 For Cotton Week 


Observance of the eleventh annual National Cotton 
Week was set for May 16 to 24, 1941, at the recent mid- 
winter meeting of the Cotton Consumption Council held 
in New Orleans. The council also adopted a fourteen- 
point national cotton promotional campaign involving. 
complete integration of the efforts of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute and other organizations seeking to increase do- 
mestic consumption of cotton. 

A resolution was adopted expressing hearty apprecia- 
tion of the past work of Council Chairman Harry. D. 
Wilson, Commissioner of Agriculture, State of Loutsiana 
and Secretary C. K. Everett of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, and urging. them to take-immediate steps to get. the 
fourteen-point plan under way and to call a council meet- 
ing as early in 1941 as may be convenient, 

The fourteen-point cotton promotion plan calls for en- 
dorsement by all associations of retail stores selling cot- 
ton of the year-round educational and promotion program 
now in operation; a more aggressively promoted National 
Cotton Week; sustained efforts to stimulate more active 
observance of the week throughout the country; active 
participation by all local cotton councils and committees 
of cotton growers, and greater efforts to promote guber- 
natorial proclamations and the enlistment of chambers 
of commerce, trade boards, service.clubs and other groups 
influential in the formation of local public opinion 

On the basis that ‘“‘what helps business helps every- 
body,’ such merchants, chain and independent, as shoe 
stores, hat stores, druggists, restaurants, auto accessory, 
cigar stores, etc., all of which have a direct or indirect 
interest in the welfare of the 12,000,000 cotton depend- 
ents, will be asked to participate in the 1941 observance 
of National Cotton Week, as will all types and sizes of 
food stores. 


China Grove Cotton Mills Banquet 


The-annual banquet of the operating executives of the 
China Cotton Mills, China Grove, N. C., was 
December 21st in the Concord 


(sroves 


held on the evening of 
Beaver, secretary.and treasurer, acted as toast- 


Hotel, Concord 
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master, and the principal address was delivered by David 
Clark, editor of the TExTILE BULLETIN. 
| Following a fine dinner and the address, Mr. Beaver 
and Superintendent E. M. Cushman thanked the over- 
seers, second hands and master mechanics for the loyal 
® support and the efficient work they had done during the 
year, and which had contributed so much to the high 
quality of China Grove Cotton Mill yarn and their fine 
reputation. Robert Cushman, superintendent of the 
Abbeville Cotton Mills, Abbeville, S. C., and.a son of 
Superintendent E. M. Cushman, was a special guest. 
Other employees of the China Grove Cotton Mills 
present at the banquet were John H. Rutledge, Jr., 
H. Dancy, J. W. Mabry, C. M. Talbert, R. B. Sides, W. OW : 
R. Owen, J. K. Nickelson, W. M. Long, H. R. Shoe, She prahkerd of 


Carl Luther, C.D. Morgan, C. W. Lowder, Milas Low- 


4 der, Worth Thompson, G. L. Duncan, Curtis Hughes, 7 
| Fred Abernethy, William Mullinax, J. H. Carver, W. J. 7 
( Hartsell, R. H. Mauldin, Grady Lowe, Jesse Cranford, 


R. M. Chisenhall, J. R. Johnson, J. L. Adcock, C. C. . 
Morrow, M. D. James, Paul Cress, C. Ray Sloop, T. 

H. Wood, Philip Bostian, Sam May, Clifford Fleming, 

and Ray Sides. : 


you and yours 


New Southern Plant for Dayton Textile Supplies 


: Plans are being developed for the construction of a A id 
plant at Waynesville, N. C., for the exclusive manufac- ) AT] 
ture of Dayton Thorobred Loom Supplies and Dayco | 

i Cots by the Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Company : 
| of Dayton, Ohio, as announced by A. L. Freedlander, 11D) Jrosperois 
president and general manager. | 

; Estimated cost of erecting the building has been placed 
. at $100,000. It will be of brick and glass, one story N Uj 

throughout. Pill Par 

' The manufacture of textile items are now being carried 

| on at Dayton, Ohio, but as soon as the new plant is 
<5 ready for occupancy, much of the Dayton Textile Prod- 
F uct manufacturing operations will be transferred to the 

new location, 


=! 


We thank you for your 


New Southern Office for Onyx Oil & Chemical 


‘patronage during the past 


Co. 
year... and hope that we 
} Announcement is made of the new Southern office may continue to serve you 
opened at 121 West Third St., Charlotte, N. C., by the ey 
Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City; N. J. E. W. tarougpent 
Klumph will be in charge, assisted by Cliff Myers and and prosperous 1941, 
Cliff Smith. This. new office, with enlarged facilities, was 
4 necessitated by increased Southern business. 
| Gainesville Firm Acquitted U.S. 
Gainesville, Ga. The Best M: anutfacturing Company 
) was acquitted of 19 charges of violating the Fair Labor 
3 Standards Act after a ten-day trial in Federal District 
Court, 
: A true bill returned against the firm and John P. 
j Reynolds, secretary-treasurer, on October 6, had charged | ns eg 5 | 
- the company with failure to pay minimum wages, failure TORE 2! PE 
to pay overtime and falsification of records. 


The Best Company, a silk processing firm here, em- 
ploys 300 persons. 


A 
Wi 


Handling, Routing, and Methods 


Conveying Stock within the Plant 


Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern Tex-. 


tile Association held its Fall Meeting at the Com- 
munity House of the Erwin Cotton Mills, West 
Durham, N..C., on November 2nd, to discuss the han- 
dling, routing, and methods of conveying stock within the 
plant. | 
The meeting was called to order by W. H. Miley, Jr.., 
superintendent of Erwin Cotton Mills No, 2, Erwin, and 
chairman of the Division. Following short introductory 
remarks, Mr. Miley turned the meeting over to P. B 
Parks, Jr., superintendent of the Erwin Cotton Mills No. 
. to lead the discussion. 
A stenographic report of the meeting idliows’ 


P. B, Parks, Jr., Supt., Mill No. 3, Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., Erwin, N. C.: When you read the cards sent out I 
do not know what came into your mind about the subject 
given for discussion here this morning, “Handling, Rout- 
ing, and Methods of Conveying Stock.Within the Plant.” 
[ suspect you had a blank look on your faces, and perhaps 
you thought it sounded pretty dry. But if you felt that 
way you were wrong. You will find before you leave that 
that‘subject is very important. We are going to talk about 
the perfect system ‘of conveying stock. through the milll, 
and let’s all contribute ideas as to what objects we are 
trying to attained. If we know the objects we wish to 
attain we shall know better how to go about actually 
carrying out the ways of reaching them. 

| want first to tell a story to illustrate the f fact that 
sometimes we do not see what is happening around us. 
We get into a rut and do not realize that we are doing 
something that is useless or not necessarv.: This story is 
on my own plant, so I can tell it. Back in 1925 the No. 5 
plant of Erwin Cotton Mills was built. Of course, all the 
hxtures that were necessary were put in, including the 
plumbing. Down in the weave room of No. 5 Mill the 
plumber had a little iron cap that came with the plumbing 
fixtures. He laid it aside; he did not need it any more; it 
was just a little piece of plate put over the nickel to pro- 
tect it in shipping. He happened to leave that piece of 
iron In the men’s toilet, and it stayed there. That piece of 
iron lay there for two or three years. One day I went 
down there, and that little piece of iron aroused my curi- 
osity. I called the janitor and asked: “What is that piece 
of iron, and what do they do with it?” He said: ‘I don’t 
know, sir; it is just there. I have been taking care of it.” 
| said: “All right, you take good care of it.” I stayed 
there a year or two, and I watched that piece of iron. 
Then | came up to Durham and stayed here two or three 
years, going back to Erwin then as superintendent of No. 
5 Mill. Almost the first thing I did when I got there was 


to dash in there to see if my old friend was still in its 
place. There it was, and it is there to this day. It is worn 
almost in two from being moved around, but there it 1s. 

That is just an example of how things go in our mills. 
We have pieces of equipment that are entirely useless, but 
we are so used to seeing them that we keep them and 
spend money on taking care of them. 

Now, to get to our subject, what are the objects and 
what are the best methods of handling, routing, and con- 
veying stock in the plant? What would be the perfect 
system, and what can we do to get that system? For one 
thing, we want to get the stock to the next process, do we 
not? We might get it there but in such condition that we 
could not use it; perhaps the method of conveying it tore 
it all to pieces. For instance, you might have a can of 
card sliver that you want to get across the floor, but in 
pushing it across it is banged into something and the 
sliver knocked out. That is picked up and put back, but 
when the can gets to its destination the contents are prac- 
tically useless. Or we might have a big package, so big 
that it has to be lifted by a chain hoist. We get it there 
all right, bu baie takes too much effort. 


Let's list The! @ejects we must attain in the ideal system. 


A Member: W e want to do it as easily as possible, or 
with as little effort as possible. 


Mr. Parks: That is right, hap the least possible human 
effort. Let’s make that No. 1. Next? 

A Member: We have to do it the safest way. 

Mr. Parks: We have to think of the safety of the 
worker, yes. That is No. 2. What else? 

A Member: We should use the method that causes the 
least damage to-the stock. 

A Member: And one that gives the least mixing of 
stock. 

Mr. Parks: 1 will put those down as No. 3 and No, 4 
least possible damage to stock at delivery and the least 
mixing of stock. Have you any more suggestions? 


A Member: We have to do it in the cheapest way. 


Mr. Parks: Yes, that is important. We have to have 
a unit that is economical from the standpoint of transpor- 
tation and use. Anything else? 


T’. W. Mullen, Supt., Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C.: The shortest haul. 


Mr. Parks: Yes, the most direct route. I will put that 
down as No. 6. 


| 
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A Member: 1 think time should enter into that, too. 


i Mr. Parks: Yes. we do not want to waste time in un- 


| necessary operations. We want to take our stock through F , | “ lj (| 
: in the fewest possible operations, with the least handling conomica 0 all . 


we can. That will be No. 7, the smallest possible number 


| Saddle Lubrication 
Almost everything I thought of has been mentioned , | 


here, I believe, except one or two points. One is that 
sometimes we lay out our operations all right, but we 
have to take back an empty truck. That lost motion can- 
not always be avoided, but often it can. So one of the 
2 objects to be thought of in trying to work out a perfect 
7 system is the avoidance of lost motion or an empty haul. 

make that No. 8. 


A Member: You have written up there “least dam- 
age’’:; IT suppose that means the least damage to the stock. 
We ought to avoid damage to the floors, etc, by trucks or 
a other conveyors by,using rubber-tired trucks. 


Mr. Parks: That is a good point. That will be No. 9, 
least damage to building and equipment. 
There is one other thing I thought of. We.do not want 


to have people bumping into each other or getting in each 7 out of 10 mills use NON-FLUID OIL 


other’s way, because that would be likely to cause acci- | 
dents. So we want to avoid traffic congestion, and I will for top and bottom rolls and saddles of 


j put that down here as No. 10. : Spinning Frames. It stays in bearings 
‘ So now we have a list of ten objects to be sought for in and off yarn—does not creep out onto 
i an ideal system of handling, routing and conveying stock laather ond cork cots 


within the plant. Those objects we seek to attain are: 


NON-FLUID OIL reduces lubricant 


1. Least possible human effort. ages 
tha and application cost. It outlasts oil 3 to 
> 3. Least damage to stock. > times. 
4. Least mixing of stock. 
Write today for free testing sample 
j 5. Economic unit from standpoint. of transportation y for | 
and use. and bulletin, “Lubrication of 
T extile Machinery 
7. Smallest number of operations. : | 


. Elimination of lost motion or empty haul. 


New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co. 


9. Least damage to building and equipment. 


10. Avoidance of traffic congestion. 


i It does not matter whether you are a carder, a spinner, 3 : a 
; or a weaver: the discussion of this subject ought to be Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
é interesting to everybody, because the problem is the same Se | : 
; in the card room as in the spinning department or any Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
other department of the mill; and I hope you will all help Southern Agent 
} to work it out. | 
WAREHOUSES: 
; Location of Picker Room Charlotte, N. C. | St. Louis, Mo. 
Greenville, Providence, R. I. Chicago, III. 
. [think it would be logical to begin the study of this Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. - 
subject at the place where the cotton enters the mill, so ; 
' suppose we begin with the opening room. What would rae 7 
| you say is the proper location for the opening room? Of 
course, that is a thing that we cannot always fix in the NON-FEWID OIL 
way we want it, because maybe the mill has been built 
) _before we get there. But if we could decide the matter, Ane eee 
: where would the proper location for the opening room be? MODERN. TEXTILE LUBRICANT 
4 Mr. Miley, what do you say as to that? 
, Chairman Miley: 1 think it should be in the closest Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 


possible location to the source of supply. 


| Mr. Parks: Mr. Miley says it ought to be located as 


3 


= 


7 


16 


close as possible to the source of supply. What do you 
think? 


A Member: {I think it ought to be as close to the picker 
room as possible. 


Mr. Parks: Wouldn't it be fine to have it close to both? 
Your warehouse is located right on the railroad track, of 
course, and wouldn’t it be a good idea to have the picker 
room right there, too? If you you had a choice, Mr. 
Horne, of puting the opening room close to the warehouse 
or close to the-picker room, which would you prefer? 


Harvey E. Horne, Asst. Overseer, No. 5 Mill, Erwi 
Cotton Mills Co., Erwin, N. C.: I would prefer to have it 
close to the warehouse. 


Mr. Parks: Why? 


Mr. Horne: On account of having to move the cotton. 


You want your opening room as close as possible to where 
the cotton is stored. 


Mr. Parks: Right. I think there is no doubt about that. 
If we had to move all those bales of cotton, think of the 
human effort involved in taking them from the opening 
room to the picking room. If the opening room is down 
here (indicating on blackboard) and the picker room here, 
what would you do? : 


Mr. A.: Is any damage caused to the stock by blowing 
cotton through a long pipe? 
Mr. Parks: What do you think? 


Mr.A.: Yes, sir, I think there is. 


Mr. Parks: What would you recommend as the limit 
beyond which the cotton should not be blowed? How long 
a distance would you recommend? 


Mr. A.: Not over 100 feet. 


Mr. Parks: Mr. Harden, how far is your picker room 
from the opening room? 


M. R. Harden, Supt., No. 4 Mill, Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., Durham: I should say at:least 1,000 feet. 


Mr. Parks: How far is yours, Mr. B.? 
Mr. B.: About 100 feet. 

Mr. Parks: How far is yours at Oxford? 
Mr. C.: Thirty feet. 


Mr. Parks: Oh, you are one of the fortunate ones. 

[ do not believe blowing cotton 100 feet will do much 
damage to it. If it does, some of us surely are ruined. 

Now, after the ties and bagging have been removed, 
what is the most economical way of getting the cotton 
from the opening room to the picker room? 


A Member: That would depend upon the distance it 
has to go, wouldn’t it? 


Mr. Parks: 1 think that has a lot to do with it. If we 
have the ideal situation, with the opening room as near 
the warehouse as possible, that would not be far. Are 
there any mechanical means of opening the cotton and 
setting it down in your picker room? Does anyone know 
of any? I do not. 


Methods of Opening Cotton Bales 


Mr. Parks, do you have a small force that opens your 
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cotton all the time or a large force that is engaged only 
part of the time in opening it? 


P. B. Parks, Sr., Manager, Mills Nos. 1, 4 and 6, Erwin 
Cotton Mills Co., Durham: We have darkies that open 
the cotton in the warehouse and convey it on rubber-tired 
trucks. We have thought a good deal about the conveying 
of it: due to the fact, however, that we have to load goods 
on the same platform on which the cotton is unloaded, 
and due to the further fact that we have two floor levels, 
it is impracticable to install a conveyor. We therefore 
take it up on rubber-tired trucks. We lay down 30 bales 
at a time. There are two darkies that operate the opening 
room. After they open the bales all they haye to do is to 
pick off a-chunk of cotton and dump it in the hopper, 
There are 15 hoppers, each of which is fed off two bales. 
After the cotton gets in the hopper, of course, the opera- 


tion is all automatic. 


Chairman Parks: Mr. Parks has what sounds like a nice 
blending system, but we have not time to talk about 
blending this morning. He as an automatic system all the 
way from the opening, which is, of course, what we all 
want. 

Mr. Oldham, how many hoppers have you? 


A. L. Oldham, Carder, No. 2 Mill, Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co,, Erwin, N. C.: Twenty-seven. | 

Chairman Parks: From how many bales do you feed 
at a time? 

Mr. Oldham: Eighty bales. 


Mr. Parks: Do you have a small force opening cotton 
all the time or a large force working at it only part of the 
time? | 

Mr. Oldham: We have a small force working at it 
steadily: 


Mr. Parks: Do you think a small force working stead- 
ily at one thing is more efficient than a large force doing 
it part of the time? 


Mr. Oldham: 
the cost. 


Yes. I do. and we found a difference in 


Mr. Parks: Can you give us any idea as to the differ- 
ence in cost? | 

Mr. Oldham: It was staggering. We had 13 men work- 
ing on it, and now we have two. 


Mr. Parks: It did not take 13 men all their time? 


Mr. Oldham: No, sir, but it took so much of their time 
that the difference in cost is really staggering. 


Mr. Parks: Well, 1 don’t want to be knocked down, so 
I shall not ask you any more about it. That is staggering. 
Is there anything else about your opening-room that vou 
want to tell us? 


Mr. Oldham: Just that we have two men that feed 
these 27 hoppers, and that cotton is not handled any 
more until it is dumped out of the picker. 


Chairman Parks: I guess your system and that of Mr. 
Parks, Sr., are about the same. 7 

If any of you have a system in your opening room that 
operates by fits and starts, that is most uneconomical. 

Mr. D.: There is one thing you did not touch on, and 
that is the way to get the cotton.from.the trucks to the 


= 
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warehouse. We stack ours up seven bales high. When our 

; cotton comes in on a truck or from the railroad we start 

. i packing it, and we weigh it as we pack it. We have one 
| é crew that does nothing but pack. In the front of our 
| _ warehouse there is an electric hoist that goes forward and 
“ backward at will. It has an electric brake on it. The 

hoist stands about three feet high and two feet thick. We 

bolted it with two U-bolts to a column that it is safe to 

pull against. Then we have about 100 feet of rope. We 

do not have to move the hoist from that position. We 

have an I-bolt up against a girder and have a block there 

‘ through which the rope goes. The rope is equipped with 

: a pair of grabs. We have a darky that operates the hoist. 

The. bale of cotton is seized with that pair of grabs and 

hoisted up on the edge of the stack, where it is dropped; 

then about six darkies get hold of it and roll it back. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, preserve 
the SPINNING RING. The 
greatest improvement enter- 
ing the spinning room since 


the advent of the HIGH 


¥ They pack about 800 bales a day with that hoist. SPEED SPINDLE. 7 
Parks: How big a crew does it take to pack 800 
dales: 


Reg. U. S. P.O. U. S. Standard 
Mr. D.: Well, one man to operate the hoist and two meet 
men. with hooks and six men on top. It depends on how 
far they have to roll it. 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL 
Ring Traveler Co. 


Mr. Parks: Nine men for 800 bales is pretty good 
stacking. 


Mr. Mullen: Have you ever had an accident there? 


j Mr. D.: No, we never have had an accident, and I Providence, R. L. 
: hope we shall not. : 
(Continued issue) 131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 
Air-Roll” Cotton Gin Being Tested in = be 
Greenville, Miss. i 
Greenville, Miss——A new type cotton gin, embodying = 
the principle of “‘air-roll,” is undergoing tests here. Es. 
Its. inventor, Charles R. Berry, claims it is the first = 
| fundamental departure in cotton ginning since Eli Whit- 7 
ney evolved the saw-tooth method. He claims the new on ro e 4 
method is an improvement over the standard cotton gin 
; because the air-roll type does ‘a’ more thorough job in wat < 
removing trash’ and makes for a better sample. An Im in 
Thirtieth Anniversary of First U.S. Rayon ° 
OTHER Warp Sizin 
‘ Last h marked the thirtieth anniversary of the ; 
“ast mont € irtiet anniversar) ol € PRODUCTS 
American rayon industry’s lirst full month of production. Seyco Sizing is produced under scien- 
: On December 19, 1910, the first rayon fibers were spun in Orener tifieally controlled conditions, which 
: a plant in Marcus Hook, Pa., the forerunner of the Amer- ° eee uniform quality in every ship- 
ican Viscose Corp. No special ceremonies have been ar- Shuttle 
. ranged to commemorate the event, but it is pointed out Dressing rust-proof non-absorbing steel drums, 
that rayon and allied industries today employ more than which can be stored mdefinitely. 
49 000 men and in America. ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION 
| Our well equipped chemical staff, 
Textile Rubber Co. To Have Larger Plant ad directed by Dr. Seydel, a renowned 
| chentist (honored by American Chem- 
ical Society as councilor), will hel 
4 Bowdon, Ga.—The Pextile Rubber 0., Akron, Q., of you with Sizing Finishing 
4 which C, M. Keitt is vice-president, is moving its plant problems. 
? from Banning, Ga., as an enlarged company, according to | | 
j “A company is known by the customers it keeps.’ 
' David Stokes, who will be resident manager. 
j He said the company had leased a building, 50 by 170 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chemicals 


748 Rice St., N. W. ATLANTA, GA. 


feet on Wedowee Street, being erected by the Building 
Corp., a local concern. It is expected to be ready about 
February Ist, and will give employment to about 100 
men. 


| 
| 


oy 
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Personal News 


Dean H. H. Willis, of the Clemson College Textile 
School, recently moved into a new home. 


Brown Mahon, secretary of the Dunean Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C., has been elected district chairman of the Boy 
Scouts. 


G. R. Hooper, of the Textile Appliance Co., 
States. 


Gastonia, 
has been on a 30-day business trip to Eastern 


W. M. Melton, formerly superintendent of the Green 
River Mills, Tuxedo, N. C., is now general manager of 
the Pisgah Mills, Inc., Brevard, N. C. 


Dallas Autry has been promoted to the position of 
overseer of the cloth room at the No. 5 mill of the Geor- 
-gia-Kincaid Mills, Griffin, Ga. 


John Fay, general manager of the Pendleton Mfg. Co., 
LaFrance, S. C., has been elected chairman of the Ander- 
son Boy, Scout district for 1941. 


W. O. Lindholm, who travels for the Kendall Mills, 
Walpole, Mass., has been transferred from Birmingham to 
Atlanta and will make his headquarters there. 


J. B. Doar, Jr., secretary of the F. W. Poe Mfg. Co.., 
Greenville, S. C., has been elected president of the new 
Greenville County Hospital Care Association. 


Aug. W. Smith, Jr., assistant general manager of Bran- 
don. Corp., Greenville, S. C.,-will serve as president of the 
Greater Greenville Community Chest in 1941. 


G. F. Williams, of Greenville, S$. C., has been elected 
president of the Pisgah Mills, Inc., Brevard, N. C., in 
addition to his regular duties as treasurer of the company. 


J. D. Sandridge, chemist of E. 1. duPont de Nemours & 
Co., at the Charlotte office and laboratory, was guest 
speaker at the Elkin (N. C.) Kiwanis Club recently. 


Tom McNamara and Bill Cavanagh, 
with United Piece Dye Works, 
the sales staff of W. T. Jordan, agent for the North Caro- 
lina Fabrics Corp., Yadkin, N. C. The new sales organi- 
zation will maintain offices at 1450 Broadway, New York 
City. 


both formerly 


“You Can Count on WAK Counters” 


They are Rugged, Accurate, Dependable 


W rite—Phone—Wire 


are now connected with . 


J. F. Andrews, overseer of carding at the No. 5 mill of 
the Georgia-Kincaid Mills, Griffin, Ga., has been also ap- 
pointed overseer of spinning at the same mill. 


T. Fred Bell, formerly secretary-treasurer and man- 
ager of Victoria Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., recently 
became manager of the Cutter Mfg. Co., of Rock Hill. 


W. Hansot, formerly associated with various advertis- 
ing and merchandising organizations in this country and 
in France, has joined Aridye Corp., Fair Lawn, N. J.,ina 
merchandising capacity. 


Vester Brooks has been promoted from overseer of 
carding and spinning at the No. 2 mill of the Georgia- 
Kincaid Mills, Griffin, Ga., to assistant superintendent of 
Mills Nos. 2, 3 and 5. | 


Charlie Brooks, formerly overseer of spinning at the 
No. 6 mill of the Georgia-Kincaid Mills, Griffin, Ga., has 


been promoted to overseer of carding and spinning at 
their No. 2 mill. 


S. C. Frieze, who has handled the accounts of Judson, 
Drayton, Laurens, and Asheville mills for Deering, Milli- 
ken & Co., of New York City, has resigned his connec- 
tions with the company. 


C. Victor Wray, who served two years in the Govern- 
ment spinning laboratory at Clemson College, is serving < 
year in Washington as a textile specialist in the ordnance 
department. He will return to the spinning laboratory at 
the end of the year. 


Miss Elizabeth Bahnson, daughter of Agnew H. Bahn- 
son, of Winston-Salem, N. C., president of the Arista 
Mills and the Washington Mills, is to be married to A. L. 
Butler, Jr., son of the secretary of the Chatham Mfg. Co.., 
Elkin, N. C. 


M. Weldon Rogers, for the past two years superintend- 
ent of Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Mills Nos. 1 and 2, Char- 
lotte, N. C., has been appointed general superintendent 
of the company’s plants at Charlotte and at Martinsville, 
Va. 


Gastonia Man Granted Two Textile Patents 


Gastonia, N. C.—A. D. - (Major) Davis, well known 
Gastonia man, has recently been granted patents on two 
inventions of value to the textile industry, he announces. 

Mr. Davis’ patents are for a machine to recover used 
clearer rolls and for a special material to be used for the 
covers. 

His patents are No. 2;202,812 (for the improved cover 
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Restored to Their Original Size 
by “METALLIZING” 
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IDEAL MACHINE COMPANY 


Bessemer City, N. C. 
Repairers of Steel Rolls, Spindles, Flyers 
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Mr. Davis reports that numbers of textile mills are 
using the new clearer roll coverings and that others are 
expected to follow suit. The new covering replaces the 
blue denim cover that has been in use for many years. 


2,221,910 (for the re-covering ma- 


Erwin Mills Apply for Trademark 


Washington, D. C.—The Erwin Cotton Mills Co.; Dur- 


ham, N. C., has applied for the trademark “Erwin Su- 
perb,” for sheets, pillow cases, etc., according to a recent 


issue of the Official Gazette of the U. S. Patent Office. 


BOYCE 
WEAVERS 
KNOTTER 


The Boyee Weavers Knotter ties a weavers 
knot only three times the diameter of the yarn 
of which it is made and is equally distributed 
on all sides, which makes it the ideal knot for either 
the loom or knitting machine. When the Boyce Knuot- 
ter is used, the knot can hardly be found in any fabric 
whether knit or woven. 


Let Us Demonstrate—No Obligation. 


A. B. CARTER, Inc. 
Linwood St. GASTONIA,N.C. Phone 9906 


Eastern Representative 
Cc. E. Herrick 
44 Franklin St. 
Providence, R. 1. 


Foreign Representative 


Mellor Bromley & Co. 
Leicester, England 


HAVE YOU TRIED WALKER 
HEDDLES? 


Walker Manufacturing (Co.. Ine. 


Ruth and Atlantic Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Office: 11 Perry Road 
Greenville, 'S. C. 


R. T. OSTEEN, Representative 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 

FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


Req US TRADE MARK Pat. off 


REPAIRING 
LINING 


PLASTIC 
LINING) 


USED | CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
PEACE OF Hartsville, S. C 
FIRE BRICK wali 
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E. A. Terrell, Jr, Wins High Honors 


Edgar A. Terrell, Jr., 


son of E. A. Terrell, Charlotte, 
mantifacturer of textile equipment, is rounding out 
his senior year at the Cita- 


del, Charleston, S. C., with 
an outstanding record. He 
was recently voted, by his 


classmates, as most versatile, 
most intelligent, best inform- 
ed, most capable, and most 
practical senior at the school. 

In addition to the above 
honors, he is cadet major of 
the First Battalion, captain 
of the Rifle Team, member 
of the Ring Committee, Ca- 
det Activities Committee, 
and the Round Table, an 


honorary organization. 


J. Frank Wikioe Honored By Fieldale Employees 


Spray, N. C.—A fine of good industrial 
relationships was given in Fieldale, Va., on Wednesday, 
December 11th, when about 1,200.employees of the Mar- 
shall Field & Co. towel and hosiery mills at that location 
and citizens of the community presented to J. Frank Wil- 
son, for 21 years manager of the Fie!dale Mills and re- 
cently appointed production manager of all Southern 
mills of Marshall Field & Co., eight sterling silver dinner 


a 


plates, a set of Bobby Jones registered golf clubs and a 
beautiful golf bag with other golf accessories. 

Mr. Wilson has recently moved his family to Spray, 
where the anain office of the manufacturing division is 
located. The presentation of the gifts was made by Rob- 
ert T. Denney, quill skinner and long service employee of — 
the towel mill. In presenting the gifts Mr. Denney said: 
“They are but a token of our appreciation for your faith- 
ful leadership and a token of love and appreciation we 
have for you.”’ 

In receiving the gifts Mr. Wilson expressed his sincere 
appreciation for the wonderful co-operation the people of 
Fieldale have shown throughout the years. Mrs. Wilson 
also made a few fitting remarks and told the group how 
much she and Mr. Wilson appreciated the gifts. 

The silver plates were inscribed: “Presented to J]. F. 
Wilson by his co-workers at Fieldale, Va., 1940.” 


> 
NEPYEC 
FURNACE 
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OBITUARY 
4 DR. E. E. ROBINSON 
| Kannapolis, N.C.—Dr. E, E. Robinson, Cannon Mills f 
h q Co. physician, was found dead about 100 yards from his or 
se : home here on the night of December 28th. 
* : He was lying just off the pavement of Highway 29-A 
‘ ‘ and had a cut on his head. Neighbors found the body. 
A. &. STALEY 
l. A Augustus Eugene Staley, 74, Randolph County, North 
e : Carolina native who rose to a position of national im- - 
f ; portance in the manufacture of starches, syrup and soy- e 
i bean products, died December 26th at his winter home in S 
T ; Miami, Fla., one week after suffering a stroke of pdraly- - 
Staley starches are well known in the textile industry. 
2 ‘ As a young man, he was employed for a while in iP 
Greensboro, N. by Odell Hardware Co., later moving 
3 to Baltimore, Md. He began the manufacture of starches ; 
5 in Baltimore in 1898 and in 1909 bought out the Welling- z 


ton Starch Works at Decatur, Ill. At the time of his death 


; he was chairman of the board of the A. E. Staley Mfg. «| 82 WallSt,NewYork,N.Y.)| 


Co. of Decatur and Baltimore. 


: New England Representative 
G. H. Bunton, Cambridge, Mass. a 


7 


Asheboro, N. C.—S. G. Newlin, 85, retired textile lead- Co., 
er of Randolph County, died December 14th at his home 

in Randleman after an illness of several months. 


Mr. Newlin had been a civil, religious and educational 
leader of Randleman and Randolph County for the last 


7 


50 years or more. He was associated with the late Jom 
H. Ferree, founder of the Randleman Mfg. Co. He served §& = 
as an executive with the company for more than 50 years & 25% Increase in Roll Speed = 
F and also with the Deep River Mills. He was one of the § with the right Traveler = : 
organizers of the Randolph Hosiery Mills, first hosiery = 
milis in the county. = Alabama mill writes: increase 
my roll speed 25 per cent with Victor Round Wire FH 
= Travelers on flake rayon yarn, and my work is running 
= better than ever.” = 
RICHARD 5. ISELEY = A Victor representative is. ready to co-operate fully in g 
4 £ speeding up your spinning. Write, wire, or call! = 
3 Charlotte, N. C.—Burial services were held here for z= CTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY = 
Richard Iseley, of Lancaster, S. C., assistant engineer = 
‘anc = .1733 Inverness Ave., N.E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. = 
4 of the construction department of the Springs Cotton = Atianta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. = 
r Mill, who died of accidental pistol wounds. He was 35 & Tel.—Vernon 2330 S 
years old and moved to Lancaster from New Yoork im 
1934, 
DIAL TELEPHONE 729 
Laurens, S. C.—Funeral services were held here De- 
* cember 18th for former U.S. Senator Nathaniel B. Dial, 
id 78, former president of Laurens Cotton Mills, Ware 


Shoals Mfg. Co., Reedy River Power Co., Georgia-Caro- MACH | NE WOR KS 

lina Power Co., Sullivan Power Co., Laurens Glass Works, 

| and the Home Trust Co., who died at his home in Wash- | * 

ington December 11th of heart disease. 


WILLIAM \. CARPENTER : TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Hartsville, 5. C.—William A. Carpenter, 63, for 30 he. PARTS 
years superintendent of the Hartsville Cotton Mills, died 
recently in a Sumter hospital after a few days’ illness. 
Mr. Carpenter retired several years ago. He is survived 
by his widow, four daughters and a son. | 
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Shall We Enter the War? 


The question now being most seriously con- 
sidered by citizens of this country is whether or 
not it is right and proper that we should enter 
the war or do things which might be considered 
as acts of war. 

As a people, we have no desire for war and 
look upon it as a senseless method of settling dif- 
ferences, but there is war today and we are be- 
ginning to realize, more and more, that our 
future liberties depend upon the outcome. 

We know that, if Great Britain wins, we have 
nothing to fear for many years, and-that we will 
be so secure that we may immediately cease de- 
fense preparations. 

There are some, like Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler, who would have us believe that if Ger- 
many wins we shall be equally secure, but we 


doubt that there is one person in a thousand in - 


the United States who holds any such belief. 

There is a war and it is primarily between 
Germany and Great Britain, and no matter what 
may be our natural sympathies and inclinations 
we should carefully analyze the causes which led 
to the conflict and the probable actions of each 
side in case of their victory. 

Great Britain has no territorial aspirations nor 
can she be expected to seek any additional terri- 
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tory in case of victory. She entered the conflict 
only when Germany, after taking Austria and 
Czechoslovakia, invaded Poland and appeared to 
have launched an immense and ruthless invasion 
program. 

Great Britain would gladly cease fighting, 
should Germany agree to return to its original 
boundaries with Austria and the Sudetan area of 
Czechoslovakia added. 

Germany, after violating its agreement not to 
rearm, annexed Austria with the promise that it 
desired no more territory. It then found an ex- 
cuse to annex the Sudeton area of Czechoslova- 
kia, upon the excuse that its population was 


largely German, but again promised to proceed — 


no further. 

Very soon thereafter, and in absolute violation 
of its pledge, Germany invaded Poland and since 
then has overrun surrounding territory which 
was occupied by small nations who had commit- 
ted no offense against her. 

A fair and honest appraisal of the German 
government, during the past year and a half, is 
that it has ruthlessly taken territory from weak 
nations and that it has violated with impunity, 


pledge after pledge, until no statement made by 


Hitler or any person in authority in his country 
has any value except to a few credulous souls. 
Germany says that it has no intention of mo- 
lesting or invading the United States, but that ts 
Germany speaking when it wishes to be allowed 


to complete the conquest of England and not the - 


Germany we would face when England was out 
of the way and the English warships were in her 
hands. 

War is a terrible thing and the people of this 
country would go to great lengths to avoid a 
conflict, but we believe that war is better than 
losing our liberties or seeing them placed in such 
danger that we must build and maintain a great 
navy and a great army and, for many years, 
stand ready for conflict. 

Under these circumstances we should do 
everything we can to aid Great Britain in win- 
ning this conflict and forgetting the phrase 
‘everything short of war,” should render assist- 
ance and be ready to assume the consequences 
even if it be war. 

The industries of England are being laid waste 
and day by day, it is becoming more difficult to 
manufacture the arms and munitions needed to 
combat a Germany which has drawn upon the 
resources of many conquered countries and is 
being supplied by Russia and Japan and by the 
United States through Japan and the Siberian 
railway. 

The time has come, in our opinion, to check 
the passage of supplies to.Germany, but to seé 


ad 
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that they go through to Great Britain, even if it 
means technical or actual war. 


England has her back to the wall and, with 
her cities and towns being made into shambles 
by mighty raids, is making a fight which will go 
down into history as the greatest of all time. 


There is, in our opinion, no avoiding war. It 
must come now as we help Great Britain to hold 
the front linés or it must come when England 
has fallen and we are pledged, under the Monroe 
Doctrine, to prevent the invasion of any coun- 
try in North or South America. 

The Germans are not supermen and even with 
the additional supplies which they have received 
and are receiving, cannot continue the war in- 
definitely. 


We doubt that it will be necessary to send our 
young men overseas, but if it is necessary for 
them to go in order to preserve our security and 
our liberties, we believe that they will go will- 
ingly. 

It is necessary for us to manufacture war ma- 
terials upon a large scale and to land them, to- 
gether with foodstuffs, in England, and if that 
be an act of war, so let it be. 


England sought no war and is fighting only for 
its freedom and the freedom of the small coun- 
tries of the world. 

We seek no war, but for us, it is war now or 


later, and it would be much better to fight with 
Great Britain than alone. 


It is, in our opinion, time to forget technicali- 
ties and international law, as Germany has done, 
and to give great and increasing aid to England, 
which now constitutes our first line of defense. 


Red Cross Not Aiding Germany 


Our editorial of December 15th entitled 


“Does Red Cross Aid Nazi?” was based upon 
the positive statement of a lecturer that the 


American Red Cross was sending both food and 
medical supplies to Germany. 

In response to.that editorial the American Red 
Cross sent us a copy of the report of its Chair- 
man, Norman. H. Davis, to its Board of Incor- 
porators, and from that report we quote the 
following extract: 


At the outset of the conflict in the Far East and of 
the war in Europe, inquiry was made through the In- 
ternational Committee of the Red Cross as to whether 
the Red Cross Societies of the countries involved desired 
assistance from the other National Societies. The Japa- 
nese Red Cross and the German Red Cross replied that 
they would not require such assistance. In launching 
the war relief campaign it was accordingly stated that 
none of the funds raised would be expended for relief 
to those two countries. 
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From another place in the same report we 
quote: 

We will undertake relief operations only where we can 
make independent investigation as to the needs and have 
adequate freedom of communication, transportation and 
supervision, with sufficient inspection and control by our 
own personnel to assure that the supplies will go only to 
those for whom they are intended. 

And finally, as the Red Cross is a quasi-official or- 


ganization our foreign relief operations must be consis- 
tent with the national interest. 


The above extracts from the report of Chair- 
man Norman H. Davis indicate that the Red 
Cross has not sent either food or medical sup- 
plies to Germany, and that the charge as made 
from the lecturer from whom we quoted was 
without foundation. 


Error in Walsh-Healey Act Statement 


Our December 15th editorial, “Watch Out for 
Walsh-Healey Act,’ was in error when it said 
that workers on Government contracts must be 
paid a minimum of 35 cents per hour. On Gov- 
ernment contracts in the cotton textile industry 
the requirement is that rates fixed under the 
Wages and Hours Law, which i is 32/2 cents, shall 
be the minimum. | 


The editorial in question was written for our 
other publication, the SOUTHERN KNITTER, and 
inadvertently appeared in the TexTILE BULLE- 
TIN. In the knitting. industry mills on Govern- 
ment contracts are required to pay a minimum of 
35 cents. 


As soon as we discovered the error we mailed 
to every mill, on our subscription list, a card call- 
ing attention to the error. 


Guest Editorial 


Our ‘“‘Guest Editorial” of this month, as writ- 
ten by Scott Russell, executive vice-president of 
the Bibb Mfg. Co., and published on page 5 of 
this issue, will have a sobering effect upon every 
man who reads same. 

It is an exceedingly able and timely warning 
to those who are enjoying the prosperity, brought 
about by Defense Program expenditures, without 
taking stock of tomorrow. 

We believe that our idea of having prominent 
manufacturers give the industry the benefit of 
their opinions will prove to be very popular. 

In this case a patriotic American warns our 
people against permanently surrendering their 
liberties. 


| 
| 
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KNOXVILLE, [ENN.-—At the Appalachian Mills, all of Salem, N. C., president of the company, stated that the 
the dyehouse and bleaching equipment has been replaced new building will contain approximately 200,000 square 
with stainless steel machines which were manufactured by feet of floor space. This new building will supply much- 
the Rodney Hunt Machine Co., of Orange, Mass. — needed storage space. The old building in Winston- 

——__—__— Salem, now used for storage purposes, will be disposed of, 

GREENVILLE, S. C.—Pressley Check-Mastre, Inc., of Mr. Chatham stated. 3 
Greenville, has been chartered to deal in textile machin- Work is also proceeding on the construction of a build- 
ery. It is capitalized at $5,000. Officers listed were F. H. ing here which will replace the one destroyed by fire and 
Pressley, president; W. D. Dodenhoff, vice-president and floods last summer. While this new building is under con- 
treasurer. and Mrs. Marion Rasche. secretary. struction the Chatham Mfg. Co. is compelled to send its 

Se oe : wool North to be washed for processing. 

FAYETTEVILLE, N. C.—Fire of undetermined origin ; 
caused an estimated $1,500 damage in the dyehouse of BANNING, GA.—Referee John W. Powell, at Newnan, 
the Holt Williamson Cotton Mill here December 19th. A  Ga., has ordered a dismissal of proceedings under Chapter 
quantity of cotton which had been dyed and rebaled was XI and directed that banktuptcy be proceeded with 
burned and some damage was done to machinery but little against Banning Mills. Last June involuntary bankruptcy 
to the building. The blaze was confined‘to the dyehouse. proceedings were filed in U.S. District Court at Atlanta 

against Banning Mills by Aronson Cotton Co., Memphis, 

RANDLEMAN, N. C.—The old Naomi Mill plant here, Tenn.; Blyth Cotton Co., Courtland, Ala..; City Supply 
closed down since 1936, will resume operations in the near Co., Carrollton, Ga., and J. A. Latimer-Co,, Newnan, Ga. 
future. The mill will be operated by Deep River Mig. 
Co., of Fayetteville, which acquired the plant in 1934, SANFoRD, N. C.—Suit has been filed by Fred Cockrell, 
when it was sold at public auction after Hunter Mfg. & trading as Cockrell & Co., Atlanta, Ga., against Sanford 
Com. Co, declared bankruptcy. . Cotton Mills, Inc., of Sanford, alleging that on June 5, 

1939, an agreement was entered into whereby plaintiff 

Gastonta. N. C.-Offices of the A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co. would cancel defendant’s order for 800 bales of cotton 
have been moved to the fourth floor of the Commercial providing defendant would pay plaintiff $2,600 before 
building following the leasing of the mill’s former quarters June 20, 1939. : 
on the first floor of the Smyre Building for a mercantile Plaintiff contends that the Sanford firm paid $800 but 
Wee ee, Oy a ee Mig. Co., Fred L. Smyre, failed to pay the remaining $1,800 for which judgment is 
president, has taken over six offices on the fourth floor of sought in addition to interest, making a total of $1,991.23 
the Commercial Building, all connecting one with the asked. 
other. 


GASTONIA, N. C.—Announcement was made here De- 

GREENSBORO, N. C.—Additional office space is being cember 12th by D. R. LaFar, general manager of. the 
acquired by the hosiery division of Burlington Mills Corp. Ranlo Mig. Co., of the sale of the majority stock in that 
in the finishing plant of the Bogle-Watkins Building on Corporation to the Burlington Mills Corp. of Burlington, 
South Elm Street, it was learned. headed by J. Spencer Love. _ 

Construction will begin at an early date and will cost’ Mr. LaFar will continue as general manager of the 
between $5,000 and $7,000. It is planned to house all of Ranlo plant, and no change is contemplated in its operat- 
the office personnel of the hosiery division in the building ing management or its manufacturing. : 


at 1421 South Elm Street when the annex is completed. Mr. LaFar issued the following statement in regard to 


the change: 

CoTTONDALE, ALA.—C. E. Goodroe, of Whitesburg, “R.S. Dickson & Co. and other associates who hold a 
Ga., has leased an old cotton mill plant here, idle for the majority of both classes of the outstanding capital stock 
past seven or eight years, and will resume operations with- of the Ranlo Mfg. Co. have agreed to exchange their 
in the next 30 days or so, according to present plans. Mr, holdings in the Ranlo Mfg. Co, for stock in the Burling- 
Goodroe leased the property with an option to purchase. ton Mills Corp. 

Using available machinery at the plant and adding other 
equipment, it is reported Goodroe plans to manufacture 
cotton yarn. 


‘The arrangement is between the Burlington Mills and 
the stockholders of the Ranlo Mfg. Co. and does not ‘in- 
volve the corporate status of the Ranlo properties. It is 
understood that the Burlington Mills Corp. will operate 

Evkin, N. C.—Plans are going forward here on plans the Ranlo plants as a subsidiary corporation and no 
for the construction of a new storage building for the change in the present operating management is contem- 
Chatham Mfg. Co...Thurmond..Chatham,-of--Winston-~~plated, or in the manufacturing. 


Mill News 
t 
| | 
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S. T. A. Meeting, Short Items, New Equipment 


Southern Master Mechanics Meet in Greenville 


The Southern Master Mechanics’ Division of the 
Southern Textile Association held its fall meeting at the 
plant of the Bahan Textile Machinery Co., Greenville, S. 
C.,in November. The program was devoted to discussion 
in the early part, and then it was adjourned for an inspec- 
tion trip through the Bahan plant. 


Fred Tindall, master mechanic of the Inman Mills, 
Inman, S, C., is chairman of this Division, and presided 
at the meeting. 


Touching only the high spots of the discussion, one 
mechanic was having trouble with oil in the bearings of 
his 40 to 75 horsepower motors following the ring up and 
running out of the bearing at the opening at the top, 
allowing the bearing to run hot. A suggested remedy for 
this trouble, by another mechanic, advocated installing a 
breather tube in the bearing. Another said that he had 
had the same trouble, and found that it was due to a 
rotor out of balance and the bearing worn a little; repair- 
ing this stopped the oil from running out. It was gener- 
ally conceded that the use of a light oil in electric motor 
bearings was essential to get good running motors and to 
prevent motor failure. 


The question was asked, ‘‘Is anyone using bronze bear- 

ings on motors of more than 20 horsepower?” One man 
stated that he was using them on a 50 horsepower motor 
and getting satisfaction, and this statement brought forth 
considerable comment. Several mechanics advanced the 
argument that bronze bearings should not be used on any 
motor. Conceding that the bronze bearings would have 
longer life, they advanced the theory that in the event of 
a bearing sticking from lack of oil or from any other 
cause, the bronze bearing will freeze and burn out the 
motor, while a babbitt bearing will burn itself out, and 
the motor will be only slightly damaged if at all. They 
said that it was cheaper to replace bearings than motors. 
The man who had made the statement about using bronze 
bearings on the 50 horsepower motor then spoke up again 
and said in the particular case he was speaking of the 
bearing had been operating for 12 years without any sign 
of trouble. He added, however, that he was very careful 
to fit the bearings properly, inspect them regularly, and 
keep them well oiled with a good oil. 


In dealing with worn main cylinder bearings on cards, 
one mechanic said that he had found the simplest thing 
to do was to turn the bearing over, fill the oil hole with 


bronze, and use this for the lower section. of the bearing, 
since the top bearing would show no signs of wear. Then 
cut another oil hole in the bottom bearing and use it for 
the top bearing.. Another said he could line the bearing 
with bronze and rebore it for less than $2.00, and he con- 
sidered this-the most economical method. 

‘The next question to come up was the feasibility of 
building up loom crank shafts with bronze and then turn- 
ing them down to proper size. One man stated that he 
had tried this system and had had trouble with the shafts 
breaking off right at the end of the weld. The general 
opinion of the gathering was that this was due to uneven 
heating at the time of welding, and the suggestion was 
offered that he should heat the shaft before welding, to 
better distribute the heat. 


“As good service as tool steel,’ one man said, “can be 
had from a piece of 2 x 1% inch flat iron faced with 
Haynes Stellite and used for a lathe tool.” This was 
advanced when one of the men asked if any one knew 
where he could get a supply of tool steel, having found 


that he was not able to get quick delivery on this product 


due to defense needs. 


One mechanic asked the reason for increased speed of 
machinery throughout the mill on the third shift. At 
once, another said that he didn't believe that there was 
actually any increase in speed, but that it was an entirely 
psychological condition that accounted for the apparent 
increase. This theory was questioned, however, and 
proof of higher speeds at night it was stated that voltage 
on motors was higher at night when most other users of 
electricity were not on the line. Also, due to contraction 
from night moisture, belts have a tendency to run tighter 
and produce more power. There was considerable discus- 
sion pro and con on this subject, no final decision being 
reached. Some still contend that there is an increase in 
machinery speed at night, others say it is a figment of the 
imagination. 


Following the discussion, which lasted approximately 
an hour and a half, the mechanics were taken on a very 
interesting and instructive tour through the large plant of 
the Bahan Textile Machinery Co., where they saw modern 
high speed machine tools of many kinds in operation, heat 
treating of parts, welding, etc. This was followed by a 
luncheon at Dave Stansell’s place on the outskirts of 
Greenville, where, believe it or not, the table was loaded 
with fried chicken, fried country ham, chicken pie, fried 
cathish (small blues), sliced barbecue, chopped barbecue, 
with vegetables and breads to go with the meats. 
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No Man in One Day Can Produce a Kilowatt 
Hour 


No man can make a kilowatt hour of electricity in one 
day by his muscles alone. That is the conclusion reached 
by the test laboratories of several of the largest manufac- 
turing corporations in the United States after many 
unique and interesting experiments. The tests disclosed 
that a kilowatt hour is always more work than any man 
can produce in one day, regardless of his size and strength 
and whether he works eight hours a day or fourteen. 

The experiments were amusing ahd illuminating (but 
not in the lighting sense). A strong young man, formerly 
a pugilist, was able to keep a hand-driven generator, that 
developed sixty watts, going only thirteen minutes. He 
quit exhausted after producing 1.3 per cent of one kilo- 
watt hour. The combined efforts of 213 men on a bicycle- 
driven generator, which they pedalled until exhausted, 
produced electricity worth only ten cents, A six-day 
bicycle racer worked the same machine in a desperate 
effort lasting sixty seconds. If he could have kept it up 
for six days and six nights he would have earned seventy- 
eight cents worth of electricity——Public Service Maga- 
zine. 


New Fafnir Transmission Units 


The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn., 


announces a new series of ball bearing pillow blocks and. 


other transmission units incorporating Fafnir ‘*Mechani- 
Seal” Ball Bearings. The bearings themselves, featuring 
a 100% efficient mechanical seal, are said to have proved 
highly satisfactory in the few months they have been on 
the market. 

The new streamlined light series pillow blocks, flange 
cartridges and cylindrical cartridges are said to offer two 
advantages, for in addition to the efficiency of the 
‘‘Mechani-Seal”’ construction, they offer the ease of appli- 
cation made possible by the. Fafnir Wide Inner Ring 
design, with self-locking collar. They are locked to the 
shaft with a finger-twist. No machining, shaft shoulders, 
adapters or locknuts are required. _ 

‘The Bearing, employing close toler- 
ances rather than rubbing material for its efficiency, is 
claimed to impose no friction or drag. Two. steel plate 
shields form the innermost menmibers. They are tightly 
fitted to the bearing outer ring. An outer corrosion- 
proofed, steel plate shield, pressed on the inner ring, 
clears these inner plates by definite but close tolerances, 
and acts as an efficient slinger. After prolonged tests in a 
dust box “torture chamber’’, these bearings showed no 
contamination whatsoever of the grease within them, 
according to the announcement. 

The new transmission units, interchangeable with the 
separately sealed Fafnir units which preceded them, are 
available in Types LAK (pillow block), LCJ (flange 
cartridge) and LC (cylindrical cartridge). A descriptive 
folder is available from the manufacturer. 


New G-E Polyphase Motor—Tri-Clad 


General Electric Co. has recently introduced a new line 
of polyphase induction motors, in integral horsepower 
sizes, to conform with new industrial trends, processes, and 
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practices. Known as the Tri-Clad motor, it represents a 
great product change of the company. 

More complete protection is claimed, through the use 
of a cast-iron frame; major 
advances in the insulation of 
current-carrying parts; im- 
proved bearing design and 
lubricating arrangements. It 
has a cast-aluminum rotor, 
pressure-relief system of 
greasing for ball bearing 
motors, and other proven 
and convenient features. 

For the entrance and exit 
of air for cooling, the open- 
ings have been so located in 
the end shields and cast 
frame that there is a greater 
degree of protection from falling liquid or particles than 
in Open motors heretofore. The use of Formex magnet 
wire, said to have superior insulating properties in addi- 
tion to toughness and resistance to heat and solvents, is 
said to materially aid in keeping motor temperature low. 
Large, integrally cast rotor fans draw ample, low velocity 


air through openings in the lower portion of each end 


shield. Efficiency of cooling is-increased through the use 
of large, smooth air passage-ways and baffles which con- 
trol its direction, velocity, and discharge through openings 
in the frame just above the motor feet. 

The Formex wire covering is lighter and takes up less 
space than the old bulky paper, cotton coverings, being 
further protected by the application of a synthetic-resin 
varnish and a covering coat of Glyptal red. After wind- 
ing, the motor coils are given a bonding and impregnating 
coat of synthetic resin varnish which is said to be un- 
affected by oil or most of the commonly used solvents 
such as kerosene, gasoline, etc. Tests are said to have 
shown no softening of this varnish after exposure to con- 
centrated action of oil for 19 months. 

The motor is equipped with a sleeve type bearing util- 
izing hard-tin babbitt centrifugally cast into a steel shell, 
rigidly supported through 360 degrees and locked in a 
dust-tight, oil-tight enclosure by a removable pin. 


New Type Speed Reducer 


-A completely new and practical method of speed reduc- 
tion has been announced by the American Pulley Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. In making the announcement, Archie 
Chandler, vice-president in charge of sales, stated that the 
‘American’ Reduction Drive is the first speed reduction 
equipment in the industry which makes complete dealer 
stocks practical, permitting immediate delivery of equip- 
ment to produce any desired speed. | 

This new equipment consists of two major elements 
A helical-gear reduction unit which mounts directly on 
the shaft of the driven machine and a standard belt drive 
between the motor and the input shaft of the reduction 
unit. The unit itself has a standard, fixed ratio of 13 to 1. 
any greater or lesser ratios being accomplished by the 
primary belt drive. For example, where an overall reduc- 
tion ratio of 52:1 is desired, a belt drive is selected with a 
ratio of 4:1. This ratio, in combination with the ratio of 
the reduction unit, delivers preeisely the speed desired. 
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Five reduction units, each with the same 13:1 ratio, 
cover all applications from ™% to 30 H.P. Therefore, any 
desired speed between 11 and 215 R.P.M. can be provid- 
ed with standard, “stockable’’ equipment. For speeds 
lower than 11 R.P.M. special reduction units can be as- 
sembled. 

Because the “American” Reduction Unit mounts di- 
rectly on the shaft, as easily as a conventional pulley, no 
space or expense for special foundations is required. 


New Lifting, Carrying, Tiering Fork Truck 

A lifting, carrying, tiering fork truck that will handle 
loads as heavy as 7,000 pounds, and tier them in piles 15 
feet high and higher, is introduced by Clark Tructractor 
Division of Clark Equipment Co., Battle Creek, Mich., 
under the name “Utilitruc.”’ 

For loading, unloading and storage of raw materials 
and finished goods, the Clark “Utilitruc”’ is said to be 
especially economical. It can be used for quick, safe han- 
dling of machinery—for transporting beams from warpers 
to slashers, slashers to looms. Gas-powered, it is capable 
of 24-hour continuous operation and meets Underwriters’ 
requirements. 

This new finger truck is made in several models, includ- 
ing straight lift, tilting and telescopic tiering. Minimum 
height is 6114 inches, enabling the truck to negotiate low 
doorways. Minimum capacity is one ton. Heavy seel 


fingers, with chisel points, vary in length and are adjust- 
able sidewise on the front plate. The operator inserts 
these fingers under any cleated or uncleated load, lifts the 
load clear of the floor, tilts it back 10 degrees in 1 second 
for safe riding, elevates it at the rate of 7 inches per sec- 
ond, tilts it forward 3 degrees in '2 second for easy tier- 
ing. 

The machine is powered with a 6-cylinder heavy duty 


tractor type motor, travels at speeds from 1 to 7 m.p.h., 


climbs ramps under load, has rear wheel steer, hydraulic 
brakes. The lifting unit is powered with an hydraulic 
vane type oil pump driven by special direct drive from 
motor and runs constantly at two-thirds engine speed. 


Hyatt Bearings Bulletin 
“Do You Try to Keep Informed About the Advances 
Bering Made in the Construction of Textile Machinery?” 
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is the title of an attractively illustrated little bulletin re- 
cently published by the Hyatt Bearings Division for dis- 
tribution to textile mills and machinery builders. 
Pictured in the bulletin are machines of several indus- 
tries which use Hyatt roller bearings as sandard equip- 
ment. Two full pages are devoted to photographs of 
modern bearing practice employed by Saco-Lowell in 


building the machinery for the new Powdrell & Alexander | 


Cotton Mill. Another page illustrates up to date loom 
bearings and shows how they are installed by the loom 
builders. 

Copies can be obtained by writing to Hyatt Bearings 
Division, General Motors Sales Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


— 


Lighter and Smaller Sleeve Bearing Induction 
Motors 


New open-type sleeve-bearing squirrel-cage induction 
motors designed especially for general purpose drive ap- 
plications such as machine tools, pumps, auxiliary. drives, 
and others, are announced by the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. These Type CS motors are available in rat- 
ings from ™% to 5 horsepower, at speeds from 875 to 3600 
r.p.m., for operation on 110, 220, 440 and 550 volts, 2 
and 3-phase AC. 

The announcement by the company states: 


“More attractive and compact than ever before, the 


new motors afe also strong mechanically. Rigid complete- 
cast frames maintain constant air-gap between stator and 
rotor, assuring high efficiency operation. Frame improve- 
ments include new sealed sleeve bearings having a com- 
bination vestibule and felt washer seal, and a larger oil 
reservoir capacity. Oijl filler cups may be. inserted on 
either side of the motor. : 

‘To meet the modern industrial trend, appearance has 
been greatly improved. Elimination of sharp corners and 
projections give a pleasing rounded contour. Castings are 
buffed to produce a smooth, even surface. Finish is a light 
machine tool gray. 3 

‘New. wire insulation gives maximum dielectric 
strength, toughness, and flexibility. Combination slot 
cells, with reinforced cuffs, protect windings from abra- 
sion, and coil ends are taped for reinforcement against 
strains of full voltage starting. All motors are dynami- 
cally balanced, and windings are given a high-voltage 
radio frequency test. : 

“The new CS motors meet requirements of the latest 
NEMA standards, which became effective last October 
Ist. Further information on these new motors may be 
obtained by writing Dept. 7-N-20, Westinghouse Elec. & 
Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New Morse Bulletin R-40 


A new, comprehensive catalog, engineering data book, 
and price list on Morse Roller Chain has just been issued 
by the Morse Chain Co., of Ithaca, N. Y. 

This new book, Bulletin R-40, contains complete infor- 
mation on the construction of the channel-lubricated, in- 
terchangeable roller chain, details of adaptions and appli- 
cations, tells how to select the right chain for your drives, 
gives performance data and. engineering. information. .In 
addition, Bulletin R-40 features illustrations and specifi- 
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COST SYSTEMS 
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COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
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Fall River, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 
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STEEL ROLLS 
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THE NORLANDER MACHINE COMPANY 
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QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
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cations of regular and special types of sprockets, with rec- 
ommendations for their proper use. The complete price 
list for chains and sprockets is also included. 


Engineers, plant operating men, and purchasing agents 
will find Morse Chain Co.’s Bulletin R-40 helpful. A copy 
will be sent free upon request. 


Storage and Handling of Lubricants | 


From a publication of a large industrial lubricant com- 
pany we quote the follwing: 


‘A matter of vital importance, but one often over- 
looked, is the need of careful storage and clean handling 
of lubricants. Manufacturers of anti-friction bearing 
lubricants exercise extreme care to keep their products 
free of contamination during manufacture and packing. 
During our own experience we have had sent back to us 
specimens of our product containing all sorts of foreign 
matter that had entered same after leaving our hands. 

‘Some of the articles found in returned specimens are 
almost beyond belief. Overall buttons, portions of match- 
sticks, metal filings, small machine parts, cotton waste 
and other strange articles. These troublesome additions 
always come about through careless handling of lubricants 
by the consumer. Containers are left open for hours at a 
time, often stored in places where dust or moisture, as 
well as other foreign matter, can enter the lubricant con- 
tainers. Another fertile source of trouble is the use of 
wooden paddles or other odd bits of wood to fill grease 
guns. 

‘Such grease guns should best be filled by a mechanical 
device of some kind from a closed container. If this is not 
practiced, wooden paddles should be avoided. If neces- 
sary to fill guns by hand, a smooth flat paddle of metal 
should be used. Containers should be stored in a clean 
room: away from dust and moisture. They should be 
opened only when necessary and covered as quickly as 
possible. Such precautions will pay high dividends in 
prolonging the life of bearings.” 


Leather Belting Catalog 


Alexander Bros., manufacturers of leather belting, have 
recently issued a catalog, in question and answer form, on 


their leather belting for various uses. Describing Alexan- - 


der belts that are designed for specific purposes, the cata- 
log also gives points on the various types of belts, listing 
the company’s complete line. 

In addition to the above, the catalog contains valuable 
engineering tables, data, etc. Among these are horsepower 
ratings for their belting, belt speeds in feet per minute, 
increase in length of belt due to crossing, half circumfer- 
ence of pulleys, correct distance between pulley centers. 


Johnson Clutch Catalog 


Recently issued by the Carlyle Johnson Johnson Ma- 
chine Co., of Manchester, Conn., is a Clutch Catalog. 
614" by 914”, containing data covering the Johnson 
Standard type clutch as well as the Super-Johnson type 
expanding ring friction clutch,.a small, compact design 
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for light powered drives. The catalog gives full engineer- 
ing information about the clutches, as well as prices, sizes, 
etc. Also included is a two-page insert of general specifi- 
cations of the Super-Johnson Friction Clutches. 

Another recent release deals with the new “ Maxitorq”’ 
multitple disc type of clutch in three sizes, No. 23, No. 24 
and No. 25, both single and double, wet plate as well as 
dry plate. 


SKF Expands 


SKF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, manufacturers’ of 
ball and roller bearings, is erecting an addition of 56,200 
square feet of manufacturing floor space to Plant No. 2, 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad at Bridge Street. This 
building is fire proof, saw-tooth construction, conforming 
to the design of the main building. , 


Dryness of Paint 


Much paint is wasted, particularly when using inexperi- 
enced painters, as the master mechanic frequently has to 
do, by applying a second coat before the first coat is thor- 
oughly dry. Merely feeling of it or guessing is usually not 
enough of a check to determine dryness. To be certain of 
the condition of the paint, rub the surface’ with sand- 
paper or emery cloth—f the paint rolls, or the resultant 
dust is not fairly easy to blow off, it is not dry enough 
and it will be better to wait longer before applying the 


second coat. 


Flashlight Bulb Extension 


Every mechanic, whether in a mill or not, is often faced 
with the difficulty of getting adequate light into an in- 
accessible place that needs attention. To help him with 
this problem, there is now on the market a flexible flash- 


light bulb extension, made in lengths from 6 to 36 inches. 
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This extension is screwed into the regular bulb socket, 


then the bulb is screwed into a socket on the other end of 
the extension, and there is a flexible light source to bend 
around corners or go into places too small for the entry 
of a regular flashlight or other means of lighting. 


New Free Machining Alloy Combines Four 
Features 


An addition to the group of high nickel alloys has been 
announced by the International Nickel Co., Inc. It is said 
to have high strength, can be fabricated in: automatic 
screw machinery, resists corrosion, and can be heat treat- 
ed after fabrication to provide an extra measure of 
strength and hardness. The alloy is being produced in rod 
and wire forms only. 


“KR” Monel represents the cdbeleniiinn of a develop- 
ment to make available a metal which would offer ma- 
chining characteristics together with physical properties 
similar to Monel. 

Being a non-ferrous alloy with the same composition as 
“K” Monel and Monel, it provides the characteristic cor- 
rosion resistance of these materials. It derives its free 
machining qualities from special thermal treatment at the 
mill before shipment to the user. 


New Selector Control 


A new selector control for maintaining constant temper- 
ature and humidification and dehumidification control in 
process air conditioning has been announced by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. It is also entirely 
suitable for automatic year-round comfort control. This 
new ‘selector-control unit, when used with a three-wire, 
“floating” type thermostat or humidistat, provides close 
control of temperature or humidity under widely varying 
conditions. 


MILL STARCH 


"THE WEAVERS FRIEND 


HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


J. C. ATTAWAY 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Distributed by 


CLAUDE B. ILER 
Southern Manager 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


F. M. WALLACE 


L. J. CASTILE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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lhe Keever Starch Company, Columbus. Ohio 


| W. J. GEORGE MACHINE WORKS 
Specialized Repairer of 
Stee! Rolls, Spindles and Flyers 
P. O. Box 474 Phone 1114 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


(pening for second hand in card 
i room mill located Piedmont section 

North Carolina. Must be hustler for 
j production and quality. 


Address “Second Wand,”’ 
Care Textile Bulletin. 


Wages 57% of Costs In 
Cotton Mills of Canada 


Montreal.—In the cotton yarn and 
cloth division of the Canadian tex- 
tile industry, 57 per cent of the cost 
of turning the raw material into a 
salable product goes for wages. This 
compares with an average of 35 per 
cent for all Canadian industries, a 
Government report on the percentage 
of distributable income used for 
wages discloses. 

Taking the textile industry as a 
whole, the net distributable income 
which goes for wages is 46 per cent, 
which is the same as in the iron and 
steel industries, 


Brazil Textile Industry 
Making Good Progress 


One of the salient features of the 
industrial progress of Brazil in recent 
years is the manufacture of textile 
products, according to statistics just 
issued at Rio de Janeiro. They show 
that production in all branches of the 
textile industry during 1938 attained 
a value of about $150,000,000, a total 
representing 25 per cent of the coun- 


try’s production of manufactured 
goods and more than four times 
greater than the textile output in 
1920. 


Liberty Hosiery Mill 
To Open Own Office 


Liberty Hosiery Mills, Liberty, N. 
C., will open its own sales office in 
- New York about Dec. Ist, but as yet 
has not decided upon the location. 

Liberty’s full ‘fashioned line was 
formerly sold by the Hanes Associat- 
ed Mills, 


Houghton, KF. 
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Classitied Department 


For These Lines of 
Textile Specialties 


“Heron” and Super-Sv- 
PERIOR CHECK STRAPS 

G B C SHEEPSKIN 
NEUMANN CALFSKINS 
Noone’s RoLuer, SLASH- 
ER, AND CLEARER CLOTHS 
G B C Spectat ROLLER 
CLOTHS 

G BC Bett CementT— 
Hout’s GLUE 
Witson’s Canvas Luc STRAPS 
Dayton Brive Laser Loom SuppPiies 
Dayton V-BELTS AND PULLEYS 


GREENVILLE BELTING 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


SHEET METAL—ROOFING 


Skylights, Guttering and j 
Conductors 

Conveyor Pipe and Separators } 
Approved Barrett Built-Up Roofers 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO, 


1109 E. Trade St. Charlotte, N.C. 
Phone 2-2195 - 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


| are constantly improved. That's 
| why Batson serves many of the 
| large progressive and exacting | 


mills. 
Start now with any size order. 


BATSON 


Box 841 Greenville, S. C. 


POSITION WANTED i 
As Purchasing Agent or Employ- 
ment Manager with mill located in 
South or North Carolina. College | 
graduate, strictly sober; experienc- 
ed in all departments of mill. Now ’ 
i employed as Superintendent. 
Address 
Care Textile Bulletin. 


PAUL B. EATON 

PATENT ATTORNEY 
1408 Johnston Bidg. 

j Charlotte, N. C. | 
514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. ; 

Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


WAN TED—Position as Cloth Room Over- 
seer. Now employed. 18 years’ experi- 
ence as inspector, second hand and 
overseer, sheetings, ducks, drill, twills, 
sateen, moleskin and other styles. Can 
handle help. Best of references. Address 
“18,"" care Textile Bulletin. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE | 

8 Whitin Long Chain Filling Quill- 

one. | 
8 12x6 Saco-Lowell Slubbers,:° with | 
Bobbins. 
3 10x5 H&B Intermediates. 
10 8x38% Woonsocket Speeders. 
8 8x3% Saco-Lowell and 3 Lowell | 


Speeders. 
7x3% Sadco-Lowell Speeders. 
All of this machinery in good con- 
‘dition and priced reasonably. 
JOHN G. WEBB 


Box 344 Hillsboro, N. C. 


WANTED 


Assistant Dyeing Foreman. Good 
opening in excellent location for a 
thoroughly reliable man. 
“A.D.F.”’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin 


Capable Mill Executive 
Desires Change 


Has served as overseer, superin- 
tendent, manager and president. 
Knows mill operations from ground 


ling. Most of mill experience has 
been on. colored work. Logical rea- 
son for. seeking new connection. 
Full particulars on request, 


up; also cotton grading and stap- | 


c/o Textile Bulletin 


WANTED 


One 5 ft. Slasher Cylinder, standard 
width, in good condition. 


Mills Mill, | 


Greenville, S. C. 


WANTED 


A preparatory second hand, one 
who is thoroughly familiar. with 
slashing acetates and rayons. Also 
three good slasher. operators. Give 
full particulars in your first letter. 
Box 276, Charlottesville, Va. 


& 


WANTED 


Several sets of wide 3 cylinder 
Woolen Cards. 


Address **X. Y. 
Care Textile Bulletin. 
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WATCHMEN’ S| 
CLOCKS 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
408 Glenn Building, Atianta, Ga. 


1205 Liberty Life Building 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BOSTON 


Charlotte, N. C. 
ATLANTA 


TIME STUDY MAN 


| Experienced in point system and 
i piece work wage incentive installa- 
tions in cotton and woolen spin- 
i ning, weaving and finishing depart- 
ments. 
’ Applicants should furnish details of 
their experience, age, recent photo- 
i graph, names of past and present 
employers, who will not be econ- 
tacted without applicant's permis- 
sion. State salary desired. Location 
i ‘middie South. Selection to be 
made at early date. 


“TIME STUDY” 
c/o Textile Bulletin 


DETECTIVES 


Private Detectives furnished for 
undercover and open investigations 
on ethical-legitimate cases. Dicto- 
graph, Tel-tap, and Camera service. 
Per diem basis only. Men and wo- 
men operatives. References any 
Lynchburg bank or City official. 
“Our best advertisement is a job 
well done.” Established 1918. Phone 
day or night or write Cundiff’s De- 
tectives, Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 


YOUNG MAN 39 years of age wants job 
anywhere except in North Carolina. 
Experienced carder, spinner,  superin- 
tendent and purchasing agent—some 
best jobs in South. High school, 2 vears 
college and LC.S. graduate. Write or 
Wire your. proposition if interested in 
quality, quantity at low cost produc- 
tion. Address 1393, Spartanbure, 


AVAILABLE—Graduate of well known 
Southern Textile School. Age 32... 10 
years’ diversified supervisory both white 
and colored work,. also laboratory and 
specification work. Now employed as 
superintendent but desire change. Will 
consider anything, go anywhere, native 
American, Address ‘'625,"’ care Textile 
Bulletin. 


LOCATE PERSONS 

Mrs. T. H. Nettles, of R. F. D.. Gloster. 
Miss., now 31 years old and with a family 
of her own, is trying to locate her parents, 
J. H. Barfield and Minnie Ella Barfield. 
Mrs. Nettles was placed in a Methodist 
Orphanage in Jackson, Miss., when an 
infant. She has heard that her parents 
are working in a Southern cotton mill. 
Anyone knowing of their whereabouts 
please notify her at above address. 
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Year End Textile Review 
(Continued from Page 8) é 


essors of these staples to hold their share of the total tex- 
tile consumption is to diversify. Recent textile history 
demonstrates the value of this policy. Only a few years 
ago, poplins, carded broadcloths, slub effects, repps and 
blends were considered ‘novelties by print cloth mills— 
now they are important mass yardage items. In this 
matter, those who move before the pressure of necessity 
demands should continue to enjoy active and satisfactory 
business. 


Combed cotton producers profited from past errors of 
merchandising judgment with the result that, with few 
exceptions, prices in this field did not decline to the levels 


Jackson Atomizer of 1939; this, to the great benefit of all finished goods P 


handlers of these products. This branch of the industry 
: appears to be organized to hold the gains which have been | 
Full Capacity No Waste . made. Yarn dyed cottons, too, have become important 
Low Maintenance and if prices do not move out of range, they are likely to 
: retain the yardage gains made this year. | 
Simple Metal Parts 
Minimum Replacement Labor and Wage Rates 
Automatic Self Cleaning Rising wages are likely, especially in the first half of 
the new year. However, we do not expect labor at large 
Evaporative Cooling Equipment to hold out for excessive demands; we feel conflicts of the 


bitter type will be the exception rather than the rule. In 

the main, we believe labor leaders have learned much from 
G. A. WHITE & (<)> the experience of the past eight years. They are sounder 
P.O. Box 533 CHARLOTTE. N. C. ecomunaiets than they were, are evienuy. sensitive a the 

obligations which the national emergency involves, and 
are mindful of the importance of price moderation. Man- 
. agement, too, has attained a better sense of proportion in 
evaluating labor’s contributions. They see the laboring 
man in England rising to magnificent heights in the bul- 
warking of democracy. They realize that, in an emergency, 
industry becomes a voluntary servant of the State. They 
also recognize that taxes, although high, are still far be- 
low those found elsewhere, and will be increased. All 
these considerations are certain to encourage industrialists 
to look upon reasonable labor demands with an open 
mind. 


DARY RING TRAVELERS. 


Made in sizes for all counts of cotton, wool, worsted silk 
and rayon yarns. A. trial order will convince you of the 
superiority and durability of Dary Ring Travelers. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Although the hourly rates paid in our industry do not 
equal those prevailing in the newer. industries, textile 
workers, in recent years, have enjoyed steadier annual 
employment. With this in mind, in leu of rigid wage 
increases, might a more flexible wage policy be devised? 
Perhaps this could be related in some way to participation 
in operating profits. An attempt in this direction would 
seem especially desirable during a period of national 
emergency, the uncertain character of which makes in- 
flexible commitments undesirable. Inasmuch as the entire 
‘dustrial situation is contingent in its nature, both man- 
agement and labor are obligated to design policies which 
allow for this fact. Profits cannot be made and volume 
maintained unless prices are moderate, and the best way 
to insure this is to adopt flexible compensation methods. 
When textile prices advance rapidly they usually are pyra- 
mided throughout the distribution system, and this inevi- 
tably reduces profits, employment, and efficiency, and it 
is important that this be avoided. Profits cannot be 
shared unless they are earned, and stockholders, manage- 
ment and labor alike are concerned with satistactory per- 
formance in this regard. 


~ 


SANOL PRODUCTS 


Penetrants 
Sizing Compounds 
Finishing Softeners 
Textile Glycerine 
Specialties 


Johnson Chemical Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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While we realize the application of this suggestion 
would involve practical difficulties and could only be con- 
sidered in situations which accommodate themselves 
readily to it, we believe the times demand that realistic 
men of business approach this subject with an open mind. 
To make democracy function more effectively, calls for'a 
re-examination of all fixed conceptions, and it is in this 
spirit alone that this is put forth. 


Conclusion 


It is the obligation of Government to avoid inflation as 
much as it is its duty to provide for public safety, preside 
over the activities of interstate commerce or maintain its 
armed forces. We are confident that our Government will 
be successful in curbing inflationary developments as. dis- 
tinguished from justifiable. price increases. War is bearish 
in its ultimate results, and few people fail to recognize 
this fact. In our opinion, this awareness has served to 
curb price advances in security and merchandise markets, 
and has created an atmosphere of restraint. Industry is 
purposeful and energetic, but it is not enthusiastic. Gen- 
eral business volume is attaining record dimensions, profit _ 
are increasing and there is reason to believe that an 
equally good performance will be registered in the coming 
year. However, unless and until Democracy is made safe, 
material accomplishment will lose its conclusiveness, and 
will, in itself, fail to satisfy. The nation is engaged in a 
campaign for the liberation of man and for the creation 
of a different and better world, and this has precedence 
over all else. Those of us who have a thought for the gen- 
erations which follow should ever be conscious of the 
prime necessity for insuring the accomplishment of that 
liberation. 

A year hence we hope these comments will be written 
under happier circumstances. May we then, in looking 
back, be able to say, “A good job has been done!” 
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Process Adds Resin To Acetate Yarns To Aid 
Resilience 


Patent No. 2,224,293, relating to the improvement of 
the resilience of cellulose acetate. or other organic deriva- 
tive of cellulose textile materials, has been granted to the 
Celanese Corp. of America on application of D. Finlayson 
and R. G. Perry. 

According to the invention, a resinous material is 
formed within cellulose acetate yarns, filaments or fabrics 
by applying thereto an aqueous dispersion of an interme- 
diate water-insoluble condensation product or polymer of 
the simple substances from which the resinous substance 
is to be formed, and then heating to effect polymerization 
or further condensation of this product in the impregnated 
materials to form the resin. | 

The intermediate substance is preferably a urea-formal- 
dehyde product and is dispersed with the aid of sulpho- 
naphthalene recinoleic acid. This treatment increases the 
resiliency of the cellulose acetate material treated and 
renders the same substantially creaseless. 

A second’ patent, No. 2,224,298, issued to’ Celanese 
Corp. of America on application of H. Howorth, relates to 
a tensioning device for applying tension to individual 
yarns, threads and the like. This invention is particularly 
concerned with the preparation of an improved tension 
device for use in warping from coned or cheesed cap-spun 
packages of yarns or threads. 


Columbus Mfg. Co. To Sell From One Office 


Effective at the first of the year, the products of the 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., will be handled 
through the selling office of the W. C. Bradley mill inter- 
ests at 40 Worth Street, New York City. Eagle & Phenix 


Mills and the Bradley Mfg. Co. now sell through this 


office. which is under the direction of W. E. McLeod. 


A WORLD WIDE STANDARD 
OF COMPARISON 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY : Air Conditioning Engineers - Winston-Sacem, N. C. 
COOLING - AIR FILTERING - DEHUMIDIFYING 


HUMIDIFYING HEATING VENTILATING - 


Modern air conditioning in a Mod- 

ern Southern weaving plant, by 

(Bahnion the world’s outstanding 
unit Air Conditioning System 


? 
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SELLING AGENTS for Cotton Goods Markets 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


New York.—The feeling that trading in gray goods 
will expand following the holidays has been given further 
support by several important buyers entering the market 
and trying to accumulate rather sizable supplies of a few 
print cloth constructions for first quarter delivery. Ordi- 
narily, trading is non-existent on the day before Christ- 
mas when they were in. 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 


= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= Looking back over the year, both mills and commission 
i houses found much to be cheerful about. Although the 

, = first six months were marked by constantly falling prices 

New York N Y : z and a shrinkage of manufacturing margins to the lowest 

S point since 1932, business began to move up in the last 
= half, thanks largely to the stimulus and drive supplied by 
= . 
gs the armaments program. Most merchants hate to think 
= of what would have happened to the markets if the de- 
= fense program had not been launched. While defense 
= orders amount to about 10 per cent of the orders on mill 
2 books, their concentration in several divisions resulted in 
= drastic shortages and a diversion of business to other ' 
= 
= weaves with the result that the entire market benefited. 
= 
= 
= 


Wellington Sears Co. 
New Orleans San Francisco 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta Taking into account the ordinarily quiet week preced- 


ing the New Year the primary staple finished cotton goods 
market presented almost remarkable aspects of sales ac- 
tivity during that week. There were houses whose con- 


220 Devonshire St.,Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


; ‘=~ ~=s tracts ran to a sufficient volume to have proven satisfac- 
. = tory in almost any week of the year. Coming when it did. 
= the business put through was likely to assume exagger- 
M E R Be H A N D I S I N G = ated size. In any event the market was much pleased by >. 


the numerous indications of brisk covering on the part of 
individual buyers. The activity was partly the result of 
individual mills accepting orders for deliveries through 
the second half of the year. This opened to buyers a 
period into which they had often not ventured so far on ot “ee 
the respective cloths called for. Some would not take 

orders beyond the first quarter of the year and in some 

instances the delivery situation turned more flexible to , 
include April shipments. It was apparent that various : 

buyers were content to cover now instead of waiting for 
the more formal presentation and pricing for the farther 
off deliveries. 


Joshua L. Baily 
& Company 
40 Worth Street 

New York 


Iselin-Jefferson, Inc. 
90 Worth Street 


New York 


Much merchandise is required in all quarters of the dis- 
tributing and cutting-up divisions. Confusion of opinion 
prevails for the moment, buyers taking both sides in 
guessing which way prices are tending. 


The Gateway to Worth Street 


Textile Merchandising 


= 
= 
: 
: 
= 
: 
: 
: 
= 
: 
= 
: 
: 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
: 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 


= 
= 


J.P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
J. N. PEASE & COMPANY . 
ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS Sol ling Agents 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia._-The ‘year end: volume of orders and 
shipments of both carded and combed, single and plied 
yarns, exceed anything that has been seen often during 
the year end holiday period. Not that it has been of any 
startling character as compared with the average sales 
and deliveries of the past couple of years, but usually 
that is a very stagnant period, and this year it has not 
been particularly so. 

December sales of single and two-ply combed yarn are 
running about 25 per cent under those reported for No- 
vember, but it is predicted that the year will set a new 
high record for the weight of combed sale yarns sold and 
the spinners will enter January with around 20 to 21 
weeks’ unfilled business on their books. December sales 
of combed yarn are expected to total about 75 per cent 
of production. Shipments have been continued during 
December almost at the November rate, or about 10 per 
cent greater than production. 

Since October, by operating 3 per cent more spindles 
than at the beginning of the movement and working 
about 12'% per cent more than the equivalent of two 40- 
hour shifts per week, the combed sale yarn mills have 


- gained about two weeks on the back-log they had at the 


end of October. 

These comparisons are cited by distributors as showing 
how well the combed yarn division has maintained its 
position during December. The present backlog is said to 
assure production at the present rate without taking into 
consideration that January buying of combed yarns is 
believed likely to exceed that of December. 

Though customers can cover ahead to better advantage 
now than a year ago in most of the carded counts, some 
are seeking filling-in lots at prices a cent or more below 
what most suppliers have been quoting. For instance 
ordinary carded knitting yarns, basis of 30s/1, there is a 
range of 114 cents between secondary suppliers and the 


leading spinners who sell direct. The latter are counting 


on additional orders at full quotations within the next two 
weeks, which indicates that currently offered “bargains” 
may not soon be repeated. 

Manufacturers working on civilian goods say that they 
are unable.as yet to merchandise their goods on a price 
level that will permit them to pay current prices for cot- 
ton varns. As a group they have decided to stay out of 
the market and use old yarn contracts with the hope the 
market will ease enough to allow them to come out better 
on the goods end. 


J. W. VALENTINE & CO., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Rice Dobby 
Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass., A. 


Southern Representative 
JOHN P. BATSON + P. O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S. C. 
Samples On Request 


You've Taken a 
Big Step 
Toward 


BETTER 
SPINNING 


—when you equip with CARTER TRAVELERS. : 
Precision-made, long wearing. Prompt Deliveries. 


CARTER TRAVELER Co. 
Linwood St. GASTONIA, N. C. Phone 9906 


Eastern Representative Foreign Representative 


C. E. Herrick Mellor Bromley & Co. 


44 Franklin St. 
Providence, R. I. Leicester, England 


This Bex Sealed for Your Protector 
See That the Seal ts Unbroken 


R. L. DIXON & BRO. 
COTTON EXCHANGE DALLAS, TEXAS 


Members: 

New York Cotton Exchange 
Texas Cotton Association 
Dallas Cotton Exchange 

Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 


COTTON MERCHANTS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dixon”’ 
Codes: Buenting’s ist and 2nd; Bentley's 


DIXON IRMAOS & CIA., LTDA. 
Caixa Postal! 3691 Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Cable Address: DIXON 
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for BETTER and 
FASTER SHEARING 


TY PE CMR AUTOMATIC SHEAR 


for Spun Rayons, Rayons, Cottons and Silks 


Patented Automatic Seam Protector 
Built-in Motors for the Cutters 

Improved Built-in “Vibrate” Motion 
Adjustable Selvage Cones, Etc., Etc. 


Over 150 of this latest type are now giving superior results in many 
mills... . Write or wire us for further details. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Southern Office: 1000 Woodside Building, Greenville, S. C. 


Manufacturers and Builders of 


Spinning Cylinders, Card 
Screens, Conveyor Pipe, Lap 
Aprons, Gear Guards, Slasher 
Work, General Textile Sheet 
Metal Work. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


JENKINS METAL SHOP 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


Finest Quality Reeds / 


of every description 


i 
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Erecting, Overhauling and Fixing Looms 
(Continued from Page 11) 


they are tight. Next check the harness to determine if 
they are pulling or shedding properly, and also if the 
harness cams are correctly timed. Then check the ten- 
sion on the warp to determine if it is too tight or too 
slack. 
loom to slam off, because the sheds will be reduced to a 
point where the shuttle will not have sufficient clearance 
for free passage. Next check the parallel plug, or block, 
and if worn excessively remove it and replace it with a 
new one. Next check the stroke on the picker stick. The 
stroke, or throw, on the picker stick will vary on the dif- 
ferent model looms; and should the fixer not know the 
proper stroke for the looms on which he is working, he 
should consult the overseer regarding this, as the proper 
stroke on the picker stick is vitally important. Next 
check the pick arm and the pick shaft bearings‘to de- 
termine if they are tight. Also make sure that the pick 
shaft does not have any end play, or lost, motion length- 
wise. Next check the crank arms and remove any ex- 
cessive lost motion. Then check the pick cams and be 
sure that the loom is picking on top center position of 
the crank arms. Then check the crank and cam shaft 
bearings to determine if they are tight. Of course, when 
the fixer boxes the shuttle, or checks to determine if 

is properly boxed, he will naturally determine the condi- 
tion of the ‘pickers. Should they be excessively worn or 
improperly paralleled, this should be corrected. Also when 
the stroke on the picker sticks is checked, the fixer will 
naturally see if the picker stick is split or excessively 
worn. If so, the stick should be replaced with a new one. 

After the above mentioned things have been gone over 
and checked and remedied, if necessary, then the fixer 
should start the loom and check the shuttle boxes to de- 
termine if the shuttle is boxing properly while loom is 
in operation. If not, the necessary adjustments should 
be made on the check straps and the back binder springs. 
While checking, the pick cam, the pick ball and pick point 
should be carefully examined, and if excessively worn 
they should be replaced with a new one. 

If the above procedure is followed, the loom fixer will 
easily find and remedy ninety per cent of the causes of 
looms slamming off. However, should the loom still fail 
to run properly, there is some very remote and unusual 
condition existing, and I would suggest the following pro- 
cedure: check the back box plates with a straight edge 
to determine if they are in line with the reed. Also de- 
termine if the lay end plates are in line with the race 
plate, as either of these mentioned parts out of line will 
retard the passage of the shuttle. If the loom is motor 
driven, the fixer should check the friction parts very 
carefully to determine if any parts have become exces- 
sively worn or slipped out of adjustment, as this would 
slow the loom down below its normal speed ‘and thereby 
would kill the power of the pick and cause the loom to 
slam off. If the loom is belt driven, the belt should be 
carefully examined and if it is too slack it should be cut 
and tightened, as a slack belt will kill the power and 
cause slamming off. Should the belt be wet or gummy, 
it should be cleaned thoroughly by holding a piece of 
waste against it while running and then apply some tal- 
low or castor oil on the face or the side contacting the 
pulley. I. would never recommend the-use of starch on 


Excessive tension on the warp yarn will cause the 
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a loom belt, as this is only a temporary remedy; but if 
the belt is thoroughly cleaned and a small amount of 
tallow or castor oil applied, it will prove much more 
permanent and is really beneficial to the belt. The belt 
shifting mechanism should be checked to determine if 
the entire face of the belt is on the tight pulley while 
the loom is running, as a belt just part of the way on the 
tight pulley will retard the speed of the loom and cause 
it to run badly and will also reduce the productivity of 
the loom. I have seen the production of weave rooms 


. greatly increased by the proper ‘attention being given to 


the belts and driving mechanisms. 

Some will think that I have dealt unnecessarily long 
with this subject and suggested too many things to 
check; however, the checking of these various parts will 
consume very little time, provided they are in good con- 
dition, and if not in good condition, it will enable the 
fixer to detect it in time to possibly prevent expensive 
breakdowns, hours of work and loss in production. In 
other words, this procedure carefully followed through- 
out will enable the loom fixer to stay ahead of his job 
instead of the job being ahead of him. 

The pick motion should be kept well oiled and _ all 
parts thoroughly tightened. This is excellent economy 
and will greatly reduce the loom fixers work. When a 
loom is slamming off, always make sure that the tight 
pulley is thoroughly tight on the crank shaft. Don’t ever 
add power to the pick motion until everything has been 
thoroughly checked and corrected. It sometimes be- 


comes necessary, or is good economy, to add power to 


the pick rather than replace only slightly worn parts of 
the pick motion. 


Cotton Ginnings Total 11 Milliom Bales 
This Year | 
Washington, D. C—The Census Bureau reported that 
cotton of this year’s crop ginned to December 13 totaled 
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11, 433, 304 running bales, counting round as half bales 
and excluding linters, compared with 11,276,225 a year 
ago, and 11,412,139 two years ago. 


Round bales included totaled 3,482 (cq), compared 
with 169,409 and 155,680. 


American - Egyption cotton included totaled 23,560 
bales, compared with 21,539 and 16,876;. and sea island 
cotton included totaled 4,620 bales, compared with 2,118 
and 4,087. | 


Du Pont Patents Wool-Like Fiber of Viscose and 
Casein 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. has received U. S. 
Patent No. 2,224,693 on a method of producing a wool- 
like thread by combining viscose and casein on the appli- 
cation of Rene Picard and Andre Bonnet of France. 
Seven claims are allowed. , 


The patent describes “the method of spinning thread 
which is wool-like in character from a mixture of viscose 
and casein which comprises adding to a viscose solution, a 
solution of an alkaline caseinate in such an amount that 
the viscose solution contains at least 15 per cent casein, 
based on the weight of the cellulose in the viscose, spin- 
ning a thread from ‘said viscose solution, and coagulating 
bath containing at least 350 grams of ammonium sulfate 
per liter of bath.” 


Eagle & Phenix Mills Net Profit $7,069 


Columbus, Ga.—Net profit of $7,069 is reported by 
Eagle & Phenix Mills for the year ended August 31, 1940. 
This compares with net loss of $10,190 in the preceding 
year. | 


. 


F. C. TODD, INc. 


TEXTILE 
SERVICE 


GASTONIA N.C 
PICKER APRONS 


APRONS FOR ALL MAKES OF PICKERS—OPENERS— 
BREAKERS—-WASTE MACHINES—GARNET MACHINES— 
BOTH SPIKED AND SLAT 


WE REBUILD OLD APRONS, ESPE- 
CIALLY SPIKED APRONS WHERE 
THE FABRIC. AND BELTING HAS 
WORN OUT: LET US: SAVE ._YOU 
MONEY ON THIS WORK. WE CARRY 
IN STOCK ALL STANDARD APRONS, 
BOTH NEW AND REWORKED. 


WE MAKE ALL STYLES OF PLAIN 
AND SPIKED SLATS FOR REPAIRING 
ALL MAKE APRONS 


QUALITY AND SERVICE OUR MOTTO 
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the Mills 


Intimate Glimpses of Activities in Southern Textile 
Plants and the Men Who Own and Operate Them. 


_ By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


SHELBYVILLE, TENN. 
Home of U. S. Rubber Co. 


Way back in the hills of picturesque Middle Tennessee 
we journey to the plant of U. S. Rubber Co., manufac- 
turers of cord for the famous U. S. Royal products, of 
which there are many. Production is at its peak, on 
three shifts. A plant of a little over 24,000 spindles that 
can turn out over one million pounds of products per 
month is going strong, and it is done so easy that at a 
glance one wouldn't think that possible. 

The employees of Shelbyville Mills (most of them at 
least), were born and reared in and around Shelbyville. 
Labor turn-over is at a minimum. These employees are 
a loyal group. When a building is needed in the com- 
munity, the ball of funds starts rolling. Funds were do- 
nated by the employees for a gym costing $2,000. This 
gym was constructed in the building formerly used as a 
school. The employees also donated $2,000 for the con- 
struction of a Baptist Church, under the supervision of 
Mr. Payne, overseer of spinning. 

An addition is being built adjoining the present office 
building to house the dispensary, which is in charge of 
Miss Frances Dunn, a very capable nurse. There will 
also be a sales and display room -showing the many prod- 
ucts manufactured by U. S. Rubber Co. 

The following is a line-up of the key men: H. Gordon 
Smith of Hogansville is general manager: A. B. Alexan- 
der, Jr., supt.; O. L. Ward, asst. supt.; R. C. Clements, 
m. m.; Wm. Stewart, cotton classer; C. A. Payne, over- 
seer spinning; J. F. Plexico, formerly of Granite Falls, 
N. C., overseer carding: C. A. Statum, twisting, winding 
and weaving; W. B. Sears, laboratory; W. A. Single- 
terry (son of the overseer of carding at Hogansville, Ga.), 
office manager; Courtney Shrewbridge, auditor; Frank 
(ala, industrial relations manager; R. B. Fort, standards 
dept.; B.S. Looper, yard and village; and Bob Holland, 
shop foreman. | 

The following is a list of names who have recently sub- 
scribed to Textite BULLETIN. in. Shelbyville: Morris 
Brasher, Bill Hutto, L. Bullion, Ernest Bell, R. G. 
Charles, N. T. Swiney, A. E. Neill, Floyd Reed, Clarence 
Jones, Tom Segroves, C. D. Statum, A. B. Alexander, Jr., 
Hugh Searcy, Clay Hix, W. B. Sears, H. M. Evans, Lad- 


die Derting, Frank Carroll, J]. F. York, C. A. Payne and 
J. F. Plexico. 

Let me express my many thanks for the wonderful 
reception extended me by all the key men in Shelbyville. 


LINCOLNTON. N. C. 
Carter Mills 


Dewey Carter is president; J. L. Craig, manager; W. 
A. Hunt is now the general superintendent; J. H. Clark is 
night superintendent. 

Aunt Becky was a dinner guest of Mr. and Mrs. Hunt 
at the big banquet given by First Baptist Church one 
evening recently and truly enjoyed it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hunt are wide awake to the value of 
community interests and will soon have a village epidemic 


Left to Right: Forest Smith, office; Frances Killian, stenog- 
rapher; J. L. Craig, manager; W. A. Hunt, general 
superintendent. 


of civic pride that will bring happy results. Get-together 
affairs make people know and love each other better. 

Just now there’s a plan on foot for a big Christmas sur- 
prise that will make every family in the village happy. 

The key men all take our Textile Bulletin and are as 
follows: Jno. P. Morton, W. A. Heafnes and E. D. Mc- 
Gee, overseers of carding; Clarence Bost, Sam Digh and 
J. L. Faircloth, overseers of winding; J. E. Clark and S. 
P. Gordon, overseers of spinning; A. W. Taylor, master 
mechanic. 
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U. S. Consumption of Apparel Wool Highest 
Since 1918 


Washington, D. C.—Under the stimulus of large orders 
for army materials, domestic mill consumptiton of apparel 
wool has reached the highest level since 1918 and is likely 
to continue at a high level into 1941, according to a sum- 
mary of the wool situation issued December 11th by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The high rate of consumption in prospect, the summary 
points out, will tend to support prices of domestic wool, 
but with imports entering the United States in relatively 
large quantities, prices of domestic wools in the next few 
months will be influenced to considerable extent, also, by 
the prices paid for imported wools. 


United States imports of apparel wool for consumption 
totaled 158.5 million pounds in the first 10 months of this 
year. The January-October imports were larger than 
those for the like months of any recent year. Imports of 
apparel wool in October, amounting to 25.6 million 
pounds, were the largest monthly total since early 1937.” 


“Mill consumption of apparel wool in the United 
States in October continued the improvement which began 
in May. Consumption was 15 per cent larger than a year 
earlier, and the monthly total was the largest since June, 
1918. Consumption on a scoured basis in the first ten 
months of this year was about the same as in the corre- 
sponding period last year.”’ 


“On November 20th bids were invited for substantially 
all wool goods to be purchased by the Army during the 
remainder of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941. It is 
roughly estimated that the new orders will require 30 to 
40 million pounds of grease wool. Total wool fabrics 
ordered for the Army from June 1, 1940, to June 30, 
1941, probably will require about 200 million pounds of 
wool, greasy shorn basis, chiefly fine domestic wools. 

“Production of wool in the five principal producing 
countries of the Southern Hemisphere in 1940-1941 is 
estimated to be about 4 per cent smaller than in 1939- 
1940, but about 5 per cent larger than the average for the 
five years, 1934-1938. Most of the apparel wool entering 
international trade is produced in these countries. The 
decline this year is chiefly in Australia, where almost half 
of the Southern Hemisphere clip is produced. The carry- 
over of wool into the current season in the Southern Hem- 
isphere was somewhat larger than that of a year earlier,” 
the summary concludes. 


Swift Mfg. Co. To Open Own New York Office 


The Swift Mfg. Co., of Columbus, Ga., is opening its 
own sales offices on the third floor at 40 Worth Street, 
New York, as of January Ist. M. A. MacKippon, of Co- 
lumbus, is to be in charge. 

In the trade, it is stated that the new sales office will 
deal principally with the men’s work clothing lines, which 
had been handled by the Turner Halsey Co. for about 15 
years. | 

The Swift Mfg. Co. has always sold about 50 per cent 
of its product, including the seat-cover materials, direct, 
it is stated. 


Mecklenburg Hotel 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Those Things 


. . . For which you long at the end of a. journey 
await you here. A pleasant room—A refreshing 


bath—A good meal—And friendly people. 


John C. McDonald 
Manager. 


BALING PRESS. 


Motor Silent 
Center of Screw. 


Drive, Chain, 


Push Button Control—Revers- 
ing Switch with limit stops 
up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more 
about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co. Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


FLAT AND COILED SPRINGS—METAL STAMPINGS 


FORMED WIRE GUIDES—BEARINGS—BUSHINGS 
SCREWS—NUTS—STUDS—ANY SPECIAL PARTS 


_ KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO. 


224 W. Main St. Gastonio, N. C. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 222 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte, N. C.. Hugh Puckett, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps.. John D. Hunter, 
Cc. B. Suttle, Jr., A. W. Foley, Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams, 1404 §S. 
22nd St., Birmingham, Ala.; Jack B. Button, 1202 W. Market St., 
Greensboro, N. C.: Eugene H. Driver, 272 14th St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Wilton H. Earle, Jr., 409 Westfield Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Char- 
lotte, N..C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile at 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 38 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. a. %¥; 
Ashley, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. I. Chester L. Eddy, 
Asst. Sales Mer., 903-904 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reps.., 
W. Chester Cobb, and Erwin Laxton, Charlotte, N. C.. Office: John H. 
Graham, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.: Harold T. Buck, 1615 12th St., 
Columbus, Ga.; John R. Brown, P. O. Box 331, Meridian, Miss. 


ASHWORTH BROS.. Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Nor- 
wood Place, Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 2 Park Ave., New York City. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Dis- 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Réckford, Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., 
Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc., 10 High St., Boston, Mass, 
$8 


Sou. Office, 14098 Johnston Bldg.., Charlotte. N, 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo. N. Y. me sete J. D. Quern and 
D. S. Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. and 815 
W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. 0. Box 

1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St.. Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.: R. C. Young. 1546 Stanford Place, LAEIOETe, N. 3 

John Ferguson, P. O. Box 592, LaGrange, Ga. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 

CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. 

CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO.. Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO.. Clinton, Iowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., Box 127, 
Phone 2-2486. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady Gilbert. Box 842, 
Phone 1182, Concord, N. C.: Clinton Sales Co.. Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 
481, Phone 822, Spartanburg. S. C.: Boyce L. Estes. Box 325, Phone 469, 
LaGrange, Ga.: Gordon W. Enloe, P. O. Box 851, Gadsden, Ala. Stocks 
carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Consoli- 
dated Brokerage Co., Greenville. S. C.: Bonded Service Warehouse, 
Atlanta, Ga.: Farmers Bonded Warehouse, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place. New York City. 
Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville. S. C.. John R. White. Megr.: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C., J. Canty 
Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper 
Starch Div.). Hurt Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga.. C. G. Stover, Mger.: Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co... 824-25 Southeastern Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. 
Joyner. Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Blde.. Birmingham, Ala., 
L. H. Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CUTLER, ROGER W.. 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office. Wood- 
side Bidg.. Greenville, S. C. Sou. Tape Agent, Byrd Miller. Woodside 
Bide... Greenville. S. C. Roll Agents, Dixie Roller Shon, Rockingham. 
N. C.: A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Burlington, N. C.: Dixie Roll & Cot 
Co... Macon. Ga.: Morrow Roller Shon. Albemarle. N. C.: Greenville 
Rol] & Leather Co.. Greenville, S. C. Take Up Roll Agent, M. Bradford 
Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta, Ga. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO... 72 Cambridee St.. Worcester. 
Mass. Sou. Rens... Greenville. 1000 Woodside Bide... W. F. Wood 
ward. Tel. 8886: Dallas. Tex.. T. Daniels. care Textile Supnly Co.: 
Philadelnhia, Pa... 794 Bide. J. A. Fitzsimmons: New York, N. 
Y., 200 Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO.,. Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., John FE. 
Humphries, P. O. Box 848, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. 


Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. 0. Box 515, Spartanburg, 
Cy 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, 0. Sou. Reps., William L. 
Morgan. P. OQ. Box 846, Greenville, S. €.: J. 0. Cole, P. 0. Box 846, 
Greenville, S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1149 St. Charles Place, Atlanta, 
Ga. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co.. 
Greenville, S. C.;: Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Van Supply Co., Birmingham, 


Se Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dal- 
as, ex, 


DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO., St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


oni at: Columbia, §. C.., Raleigh, N , Texarkana, Ark., Columbus, 
ra. 


DIEHL MFG. CO., Elizabethport, N. J. Textile Dept., P. N. Tho 
& Co., 267 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Offices, Charlotte, N. C., 
916 Ideal Way, James H. Lewis: Atlanta, Ga.. 172 Trinity Ave., 5.W.., 
S. G. Boyd; Dallas, Tex., 2nd Unit Santa Fe Bldg., Olin Duff. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Ware- 
houses, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 
Forsyth St., S.W., W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. L.. Organic Chemicals Dept., 
Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div. Wilmington, Del. John L. 
Sou. Sales Mer.: D. C. Newman. Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.: J. D. Sandridge. 
Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.: E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mgr. Technical. Sou. 
Warehouses, 414 S. Church St.. Charlotte, N. C. Reps... C. H. Asbury, 
H. B. Constable, J. P. Franklin, J. F. Gardner. L. E. Green, M. D. 
Haney, W. R. Ivey, S. A. Pettus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira, Charlotte 
Office: J. T. McGregor, Jr.. James A. Kidd, 1985 Jefferson Standard 
Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.: John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
Bldg.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: R. D. Sloan. T. R. Johnson, Greenville, S. 
: W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher. Jr. W. A. Howard. Columbus, Ga.;: 
7. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &€& CO., Inc., E. 1.. The R. & H. Chemicals 
Dept. Main Office, Wilmington, Del.: Charlotte Office. 414 S. Church 
St.. LeRoy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mer. Reps., J. L. Moore, Technical 
Man: Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman, 414 S. Church St.: N. P. i 
1254 EF. Lake Road, Atlanta, Ga.. Technical Service Man: R. Coch- 
rane, $356 Pine Tree Drive, Atlanta, Ga.. Salesman: W. F. Fall ly 1106 
19th Ave., Nashville, Tenn., Ceramic Salesman. 


EATON, PAUL, B., 218 Johnston: Blde.. Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant. 118% 
W. Fourth St.. Charlotte. N. C. George Field. Mer.: Clifton E. Watson, 
Mer. Sou. Sales. Wm. S. Taylor, Supt. Charlotte Plant. Box 2086. Tel. 
88-7508. Arthur M. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt.. P. 0. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2648, Atlanta, Ga.: Henry E. Littlejohn. Piedmont Feed & Sales 
Co., Agt.. P. O. Box 887, Phone 5440, Greenville, S. C.: W. A. Braley, 
Southwest Supply Co., Agt., P. O. Box 286, Phone 170, Itasca, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.., 
S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.. John E. Fox, Liberty Life Ins. Bldg., Charlotte, N. 
R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO.. Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 1814 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO.. Providence. R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern 


Franklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C.: Central Franklin Process Co.., 
Chattanooga. Tenn. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. J. W. 
Laaene Sou. Sales. Mer.: Frank W. Reagan. Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 
P. W. Black. Apt. A-2,. Virginia Apts... Greenville, S. C.: H. 

ee 97 Tacoma Circle. Asheville, N. C.: Guy H. Sowards, 421 
Blount St.; Raleigh. N. C.: Frank B. Crusan. 210 FE. Franklin 
Office No. 5. Richmond. Va.: Dudley H. R. Wieg. 6838 Wainwright 
BRide.. Norfolk. Va.: W. A. Counts. Res. Mer.. Law and Commerce 
Ride.. Bluefield. W. Va.: Dave B. Smith. Charlotte, N. C.: Combustion 
Engineer, H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. 


GENERATI. DYESTUFF CORP.. 435 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. 
Office and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blvd... Charlotte, N. C.. B. A. 
Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL FLECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales Offices. 
Atlanta, Ga.. E. H. Ginn, Com'l. V. P., 187 Spring St.. N.W.: Birmine- 
ham. Ala... R. T. Brooke. Mer., 600 N. 18th St.: Charlotte. N. C.. EB. P. 
Coles, Mgr.. 200 S. Tryon St.: Chattanooga, Tenn., M. 0. McKinney. 
Mer.. 882 Georgia Ave.: Dallas, Tex.. W. B. Clayton, Dist. Mer., 1801 
N. Lamar St.: El Paso, Tex.. FE. C. Wise, Mer.. 108 N. Oregon St.: Bey 
Worth. Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer., 408 W. 7th St.: Houston. Tex.., M. 
Wise, Mgr., 1812 Live Oak St.; Jacksonville, Fila. F...H. 
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Mgr., 237 W. Forsyth St.; Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mgr.,; 602 5S. 
Gay St.; Memphis, Tenn., G. O. Macfarlane, Mgr., 8 N. Third St.; 
Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, Mgr., 284 Third Ave., N.; New Or- 
leans, La., H. H. Blakeslee, Mgr., #37 Gravier St.; Oklahoma City, 
Okla., F. B. Hathaway, Megr., 119 N. Robinson St.; San Antonio, Tex., 
a ~ Uhr, Mgr., 201 Villita St.; Tulsa, Okla., E. F. Patterson, Mgr., 
409 S . Boston St. 


GEORGE MACHINE WORKS, W. J., Spartanburg, S. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. 
Geo. A. McFetters, Mgr. Phone 2-0205. C, F. Wallace, repr. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 5. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF REFINING 
CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga.—-A. M. Wright, 
Greenville; S. C.; T. C. Seaffe, Spartanburg, S. C.; J. H. Hooten, Gas- 
tonia, N. C.; RK. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.; G. P. King, Jr., Aue 
gusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; New 
Urleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. Sou. 
Mgr., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Reps., Tally 
W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg.. Atlanta, Ga., J. C. 
Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Elmer J. McVey, Mgr.; 
Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dic kinson, Jim Miller, sales and service represen- 
tatives, 


HOLLISTER, E. W., Box 721, Spaftanburg, S. C. Distributor in N. 
C. and §S. C. for The Merrow Machine Co. and American Safety ‘Table 
Co. Merrow parts and supplies stocked at Spartanburg. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
W. H. Brinkley, | ees Sales Mgr., 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. 
C. Sou. Reps., Elgert, 7 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md.; T. E 
Hansen, 414 N. Sian pard a3 Richmond, Va.; S. P. Schwoyer, 507 N. 
Main St. High P olnt. D. O. Wylie, 1301 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte, P. O. Box 268, Griffin, Ga.; J. J. Reilly, 
1830 Peachtree, Apt. No. 17, Atlanta, Ga.; H. J. Reid, 308 Hillcrest 
Ave., Decatur, Ga.; V. C. Shadden, 1821 Auburndale Ave., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: Byrnes, T01 N. San Jacinto, Houston, Tex J. Reese, 
527 S. Front St., New Orleans, La.; W. A. Isenberg, Lub. Engineer, 
1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C: 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Bos- 


ton, Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 8-3692, 
Charlotte, N. C 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Mass. Sou. Officé and Plant, 
244 Forsyth St., S.W.., Atlanta, Ga.;: Guy L. Melchor, Agent; 5S. 
W. Rep.., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex.; J. 
Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Carl M, Moore, 833 


York St.., Gastonia, N.C 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou, Executive, 
W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Mgr., S. B. Hen- 
derson, P. O. Box 188, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Service Mgr., Dan B. Griffin, 
P. O. Box 544, Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. M. Jacobs Mfg. 
Corp., Box 544, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Char- 
lotte Su ply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co.., Gastonia, 
N.C. : Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., Ander- 
son, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina 
Co., Greenville, S. C.; Greenville Textile Su upply Co., 
BS. ta Fulton Supp! Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; The Young & © View Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C., P. O. 
Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. lier, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., J. C. Attaway, Green- 
Luke J. Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. 
F. M. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala, 


PARTS & SPRING CO., Gastonia, N. C. Ed. S. Kempton, 
gr. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Sou. Reps., A. Henry Gaede, P. 0. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R. 
Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. New 
England Office, Buffington Bldg., Fall River, Mass. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. E. W. 
Hollister, P. O, Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.; R. B. Moreland, P. 0. 
Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD, Inc., Spartanburg, S, C. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Spartanburg, S. C. Gen. Mer., 
Paul C. Thomas. Sou. Reps., Jos. P. Carter, E. H. Thomas. Mgr. Chem- 
ical Div., T. J. Boyd. 


MORTON CHEMICAL CO., 2110 High Point Road, P. O. Box ‘368, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Phone 6628. Jos. R. Morton, Pres. : W. H. MeCor- 
mick, Jr., Sec. and Plant Mgr.; S. V. Valjavee, Chief Chemist. Green- 
ville, S. C., Office, Room $12 Woodside Bidg., Phone 4400, P. O. Box 
1197; Robert Buck, Mer. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. Gen. Office, 40 Rector 
St.. New York ra Julian T. Chase, Res. Megr., 201 W. First St.., 
Charlotte, N. C enneth Mackenzie, Asst. Mgr., 201 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen, D. S. Morse, W. L. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, 
Harry L. Shinn, A. R. Okerstrom, 201 sa First St., Charlotte, a C. 


J. H. Shuford, Jefferson Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.; J. 
ker, Jefferson Standard Blidg.., Greensboro, Ci; 1006 
James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; C. A. Spratt, 1006 James Bldg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. I. White, American Savings Bank Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga.; W. H. Jackson, B-8 Dimon Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.;: 
Frank L. Feagle, 8800 St. Charles Ave., 6 oa 4, New Orleans, La.: 
Pemberton, 824 Dick St., Fayetteville, N 


ae 
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NATIONAL LEAD CO., Main Office, 111 Broadway, New York. 
Branches: 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati, 0.; Widener Bidg., Philadel- 
puis, Pa. (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.); (Atlantic Branch), Georgia 
ead Div., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouses: Savannah Bonded Warehouse & 
Transfer Co;, Bay St. Extension and Canal St., Savannah, Ga.; John T. 
Lewis & Bros. Co., Pier 1, $.E. Cor. Light and Pratt Sts., Baltimore, 
Md.; F. V. Gunn & Co., 1422 E. Cary St., Richmond, Va. Sou. Sales 
Reps., A. K. Brown, 1670 Cornell Koad, N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; J. K. 
Campbell, Cor. Jacksboro Pike and Oak Park Drive, Fountain City, 
Tenn.; Angus P. Gunn, 4011 Mt. Vernon St., Richmond, Va.; R. 5. 
Hayes, 2305 Fourth Ave., Richmond, Vay C. Wallace Jackson, 1709 
ge Bragg Road, Fayetteville, N. ¢ T. B. Longhurst, 301 S$. Union 

Concord, N. C, 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Harrison, N. J. Sou. Plant 
and Pra Cedartown, Ga. Sou. Sales Mgr., G. H. Small, 2785 Atwood 
Road, N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., R. B. MacIntyre, Box 52, Frank- 
linton, ‘N, C.; D. S. Rion, Henrietta, Apts., Athens, Ga.; F. J. Chad- 
wick, 3809 12th Court, So. Birmingham, Ala. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, 
N.C. Sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.., ‘Otto Pratt, 
Union Mills, N. C.; HH, P. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Ww m. S. John- 
stone, P. Q. Box 9938, Gastonia, N. C 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn. Sou. Reps., Harry G. 
Gurske, 1819 Kings Drive, Charlotte, N. C., Phone 5605; Mark Goe- 
decke, er New Departure, 1624 Hunting Place Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Phone Davenport 2500. : 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO. 292 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 38-7191, Charlotte, ie OF 
Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls L. Thomason, 
Sou. Dist Mgr. 


NOBLE, ROY, singe? Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep., John P. Batson, P. O, 
Box 841, Greenville, C. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mase. Sou. Plant, 213 


W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP.., Stamford, Conn. Sou. Rep., 
E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. ¢ 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Lynchburg, Va. Factories at Lynchburg, 
Va., and Charlotte, N. ( 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps., Edwin 
W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road, West, * epsaahenatae N. C.; Cliff C. 
Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, N. C. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Rep.,. W. 
A. Pardue, Anderson, S. C. Sou. Warehouse, Textile Warehouse Co.., 
Greenville, S. C 


RAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, 
_C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, eo Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; 
Cedar See lowa; P. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. 
Kirby, Poer, Memphis, ag J. H. Almand, Atlanta Office; C. T. 
sboro, N, . L. Morrison, Spartanburg, S. C.; T. H. 
Nelson, Charlotte, N. C. W, ‘L. Brown, Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at 
convenient points. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Ince.., Pa. Sou. Rep.,. H. G. 
Mayer, 414 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N, ( 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and 
Health and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. 
Office, 315 Commercial Bank Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 385 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps., L. H. Schwoebel, 513 N. Spring St., Winston-Salem, N. C.: J. W. 
Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, ». C.; A. &. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Syla- 
cauga, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Atlanta 


Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer.. 88 Forsyth St., S.W., Phone Walnut 5915, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


RIGGS AND LOMBARD, Inc., Lowell, Mass. ae repr.: Ernest F. 
Culbreath, 602 Com. Bank Bidg., Charlotte, .N. 


_ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Office, 1109 Fhe son Bos lied Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 2-8291. 
Dist. Mgr., P. H. Del Plaine, Charlotte, ms te Reps., W. A. Wardell 


Charlotte, N. C.; A. K. Haynes, 1666 Emory Road, N.E., Atlanta, Ga.. 
Phone Dearborn 6482. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office Box 1045, Green- 
ville, S. C., Jack Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, Selling 
Agents; Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agent. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co., Ohio. Sou. Textile Sales Dept.., 
222 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., E. H. Steger. Sou. reprs.: Frank 
W. Harwell, 222 W. First St., Chnslite N. C.; Harris Ford, 158, E. 


Main St., Spartanburg, > Wm. Lambeth. Jr., 70 N. Broad St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


SLAYSMAN CO., THE, 813 E. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Ine., Southeastern Div. Office. 1602 
Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage 
Co., 1000 W. Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co.., 
511 Rhett St. Gree nville, C.; South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.: New South S. C.: Termi- 

ti 


nal Storage Corp.., ‘817 N. 17th St chmond, ; Taylor Transfer Co., 
102 Boush St.., Norfolk, Va. 
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SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.. H. O. Pierce. eet: Sou. 
Reps., Earl H. Walker, 203 S. Union St., Concord, N. C.: H. W. Causey, 
215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.: R. E. Lowes, 8704 Starmount 
Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: M. W. Fle tcher, 1 Pritchard Way, N.E 
Atlanta, Ga. | 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY (CO.. 512-514 W. 4th St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 1710 Rhodes- 
Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou, Mer.., A. 
Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mer., 812 Montgomery Bidg.., Spartanburg, 
Geo. A. Dean. Reps., W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, S. C.; H. F. Taylor, 
Jr., Monroe, N. C.; H. A, Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sales and 
Executive Offices, Lafayette Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps., W. S. 
Lawson, care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattandoga, Tenn.; J. P. 
Rickman, care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: N. P. 
Murphy, Guilford Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. ; 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W.. Alle- 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg., 
Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. Greenville Office and Plant, Greenville, 
Kaufmann, Asst. Vice-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern 
Divisions; Davis L. Batson; Sam Zimmerman, Jr.: Henry Goodwin. 
Atlanta Office and Plant, Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.. H. Raiford Gaffney, 
Barney Cole, Vernon A. Graff. Spinning and Twister Ring Division, 
Ralph Ragan. Southern Shuttles, Inc., Greenville, S. C. (subsidiary), 
Louis P. Batson, Pres. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Ine., 285 Madison Ave., New York: City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bldg.., Charlotte, Griffin, Mer. Sou. Reps., 
W. B. Strickland, T. C. Davis, W: N. Cline, J 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall. River, 
Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. 0. Box 1894, Greenville, S. C.; 
D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlofte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and 
Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, 
Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all 
principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; 
D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va.: W. H. Goebel, Roanoke, Va.: G. W. 
Wood, Goldsboro, N. C.: Ww. P. Warner, Gréensboro, N. C.: H. L. 
Marlow, Charlotte, N. C.: J. S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.: W. N. 
Dulaney, Chester, S. €.; L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, 
Jr., Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala.; W. H. Mandy, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; P. H, Baker, textile engineer, New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S.C. E. J. Eaddy, 
Sec. and Treas. ; 


TRUITT BROS... Greensboro, N. C. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO... Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Green- 
ville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn. Sonu. Reps. es Rewell Holt, 208 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: M. Ousley, P.O. Box #16, Greenville, 
S.-C.: Ragan,. High Point; N.. A. Johnson City, 
Tenn. 


—U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Reps.., Ped gear W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. 0. Box 792, Green- 
ville; ay res B. Land, P. 0. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. 
ccaavk P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C, Reps., R. M. Mauldin and Ike F 
Wynne; 1008 Norris Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Rep., J. W. Stribling. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou, Office, Room 231 W. 
Washington St.., Greenville, S.-C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mgr. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 1., with Sou. Office 
and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. 
C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mgr., 1788 Inverness 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


WALKER MFG. CO., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.., R. T. Osteen, 
11 Perry Road, Phone ro 1869, Greenville, S. C. Greenville 
Textile Supply Co., Greenville, $. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N - R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. "si6e S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex.; R 
Dorman, Box 66, Station ¢ Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Fac- 
tory at Rock Hill, S. C.. Seu. Reps., M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burling- 
ton, N. C.: Henry Papini, 306 Mills Ave., Greenville, 5. C.; W. E. H. 
Searcy, III, Box 1238, Griffin, Ga. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. 1. Dalton, Mgrs.; 1817 
Healey Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Re ps., M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office; 
1. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO.,, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., H. Ross Brock, 3 Vannoy St., Greenville, S . Phone 2824. 


WINDLE & CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


C. R.. Bruning, 
. W. Searell, Box 102, Lenoir 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N.J.Sou, Reps., 
306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.; G 
City, Tenn. 
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Cotton Loans Made On 2,384,496 Bales 


Washington, D. C-——-The Commodity Credit Corp. an- 
nounced that through December 9, 1940, loans made on 
1940 crop cotton by the corporation and lending agencies 
aggregate $114,981,048 on 2,384,496 bales. 


30-Foot Loom Used At Brandon Mill 


One of the largést looms in the United States has been 
installed at the Brandon Duck Plant at Greenville, S a he. 
and is now in operation. 


The loom has an overall width of 30 feet and is capa- 
ble of weaving cloth up to 270 inches wide. At present 
the loom is weaving asbestos cloth 246 inches wide for use 
in paper mills. 


When the roll of cloth now being woven is completed it 


will weigh between 2,500 and 3,000 pounds. The loom 
itself weighs 25 tons. 


Only one other concern in She United States. a Phila- 


delphia firm, is weaving cloth similar to that being pro- 
duced at Brandon. Since asbestos does not have the 
strength necessary to be woven by itself it is mixed with 
cotton and the cloth must be woven while the fibre is wet. 

The giant machine was made in England and was in- 
stalled by an Englishman. The installation took several 
months to complete. 


Recent Textile Patents 

Two textile patents were recently granted by the Pat- 
ent Office, according to Paul B. Eaton, patent attorney, of 
Charlotte, N. C. 

These patents relate to accessories for textile machines 
rather than the actual textile machines themselves; one 
being a resetter for pick counters for looms and the other 
being an apparatus for the making of dobby patterns. 

W. A. Kenedy and E, R. Carpenter, of Charlotte, were 
awarded a patent on the resetter for pick counters. This 
patented mechanism has means whereby the various coun- 
ters in a multiple pick counter are left free to operate 
individually and are locked against resetting, but when it 
is desired to reset same, a key is inserted which automati- 
cally connects the two or more counters together so that 
the turning of the reset mechanism is connected to all of 
the counters, and all of the counting mechanisms are re- 
turned to zero position at the same time. It is impossible 
for a person not having a key to reset the counters be- 
cause not only is the retaining mechanism locked out of 
position, but other locking means are also operable to 
prevent tampering with the counters. 

Maurice Hendrick and V. M. Abernethy, of Cliffside, 
N. C., were awarded a patent on an apparatus for dupli- 
cating pattern chains, for dobby looms, This comprises 
means for holding a blank pattern chain ready for inser- 
tion of pegs and also other means for holding the com- 
pleted pattern chain. By advancing the completed pattern 
chain the pegs therein control indicator fingers which 
point to the proper hole in the blank chain where a peg is 
to be inserted. This permits an unskilled operator to 
duplicate pattern chains from the master chain without 
danger of error. 
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is the Mill and 
Factory Closet 


Designed for the hard and 
continuous wear of mill, 

mill village and factory use, 

their economy in water re- 

quirements and freedom 

from upkeep cost make 

VOGEL No. 5 Closets the 
right closets for every installation, large or small. 
Simple in construction, long in life, they have 
proved their worth in thousands of mills and mill 
villages and factories everywhere. 


Can be made semi-frost-proof by use of No. 1 valve. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington Delaware 


TBATILE MEN 


In New York 


When people of prominence 
in the textile industry come 
to New York, they pick the 
Vanderbilt as home during 
their stay. You, too, will enjoy this interna- 
tionally famous hotel . . . because of its lo- 
cation, which combines the distinction of a 
Park Avenue address with the convenience 
of being adjacent to New York's textile 
center ... and because of its luxurious 
accommodations and delicious food, which 
are so moderate in price. 


Single rooms with bath, $3.50 to $5 

Double rooms with bath, $5 to $7 

Spacious 2-room suites, from $10 
OSCAR F. BANSE, Manager 


The 
VANDERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE AT 34th STREET e NEW YORK 
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MILLION 3 


Upon PRODUCTION depends 


their safety and success 


“Delivery in 120 days” is being specified on some of these 
textile defense orders. In your plans to achieve maximum 
production immediately, bear in mind that the various 
designs of DIAMOND FINISH rings offer a quick, low-cost 
means for boosting production substantially. For twist- 
ing cotton, rayon, silk and worsted, as well as cotton and 
wool spinning, let us help you plan the added production 
you need. 


WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING FRING Co. 
FINISH “Twister R ings since 1§73 


Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C. Tc'. 2824 


Makers of: Spinning and 


Day ROL COVERING 


ee ee are the Number One Choice of 
America’s Top Flight Textile Mills 


—They are the one roll suitable for all different style weaves. 
—Temperature and humidity, acids or oil have no effect on 
their performance. 
—They definitely wear longer. 
PROVE |T—Sure, in your own mill. Just ask our salesman or 
write for details. 


ROY NOBLE 


Textile Appliances 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Southern Representative 


JOHN BATSON P.O. Box Greenville, S. C. 


Phone 4718 


P.O. Box 137 
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THE LEADING MANUFACTURERS 


have signed contracts and will display 
standard and improved installations, ma- 
chinery, accessories, building, operating | 

and office supplies, primary and fabri- 
cating materials, and parts at the 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
- MARCH 31 to APRIL 5, 1941 - 
TEXTILE HALL, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


The exhibits will answer any production 
question for manufacturers of yarn and 
cloth made of cotton; rayon, silk, and 
wool. 


To meet competition successfully textile 
plants must continuously make replace- 
ments and improve equipment. It is es- 
sential to the prosperity of any mill that 
representatives of its financial and oper- 
ating personnel attend the Exposition. 


Our rooms Committee will see to it that 
all who attend the Expo- 
sition will be able to ob- 
tain comfortable quar- 
ters. Executives and 
aisles, it is regretted that children un- Department Heads who 
der sixteen years of age cannot be do not receive tickets 
admitted. may obtain them upon 
| request. 


NOTE: This Exposition is exclu- 


sively for the textile industry. Due to 
the large attendance and crowded 
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